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Abstract of Proceedings of the Council of the 
Siam Society. 


At the 89th meeting held on Tuesday, May HOth, 1922, at the 
old British Court House the President proposed that the name of 
H. R. H. tls^ ITince of Kanibacng Bejra, Commissioner-General for 
Railways, should he subuiitted to the next Ordinary General Meet- 
ing for election as Hoir A^icc-President of the Society according to 
rule No. 8. This was agreed to. 

Tlie Hou. Secretary reported that about 25 members had sent 
in replies to the circular sent out by the Society last December, pro- 
posing to form '' grohps ” or “ sections ” for studying various scieiifci- 
lic subjects as indicated therein. Tlie sub-eonunittefj considered that 
this was eTiough to justify tliern in forming about five sections'’ and 
had provisionally appointed leaders for each of them, and dates for 
the opening meetings. These dates, liowever, dej)ended uprui wlietlier 
the S(jciety was able to lind permanent quarters before then. 

The Hon. Secretary reported that Tlie Qniversity of Padua 
had sent a notice of the 7th centenary of its foundation and had in- 
vited the Siam Society to send delegates for its celebration on May 
14th-l7th. The President had written to Pro! F. G. Pull6 of Bolog- 
na University (CoiTesponding Member) reqxiesting him to attend on 
the Society’s behalf. A similar invitation had lieen received from the 
Societe Asiatique de Paris for their centenary on July 10th-13th, and 
the President had invited Prof. F. Lorgeou (Hon. Member) of Paris, 
to be our representative on that occasion. 

At the 90th Council Meeting held on Jfily 14th, 1922, at the 
old British Court House, at 6-30 p.m. a letter frftni Mr. J. Crosby was 
read by the President, vSayiiig, that owing to hivS penuanuiit departure 
from Siam to take up the position British Consul-General at 
Batavia, he was obliged to resign from the Speiety. After nearly 1 8 
years’ connection with the Siam Society, in one capacity or another, 
he bid farewell to his colleagues on the Council and to his fellow 
members, with much regret. The lh‘esidei.iL expressed the regret of 
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the Society at losin^^ Mr. OroH))y, aiid Prof. Cfcde>s projjoscd and Mr. 
Nuau seconded that Mr. Crosby’s name slioiild be brought before ilie 
next general meeting for election as an Flonorary Member — Carried. 

The question of fixing the price of the next nnml)er of the 
So. :.iety’s journal to non-nnanbt'rs, act'ording to rule 22, was brought 
up. It was mentioned tliat the cost of producii<in of tln^ last number 
was so heavy, that the pricti of Tcs. (i.OO asked for it was not enouglu 
Tlie forthcoming nnml>er wr)uld als(i h(‘ an expensive one, and it was 
therefuro projiosed to raise tlie ])rice of it to Tcs, 8.00, This was 
agreed to. 

At the 91st meeting, held at the old British Court Mouse, on 
August 10th, 1922, at 0-15 p.in. it was decided to present His Royal 
Higlmess Prince Danirong Rajanubliiah, th(3 Vice-Patron of the )Socie- 
ty, with an address of congratulation in commemoration of His Royal 
Highness’s OOth birthday. Major Seidenfaden submitted a design li(‘ 
had received fnmi the Arts and Crafts School for a case for the ad- 
dress. It was to bo ^executed iii leather, with symbolical and other 
figures upon it in silver. The address to be engrossed on hand-made 
Siamese paper with space for the signatures. Thii design was ex- 
amined and approved, and M'ajr)r S(‘idenfaden .was appointed t ) look 
after its production. It was agree ! that the address should be in 
Englislt 

Ordinaey GeneraI) Meeting. 

An ordinary general Meeting of the Society was held at the 
new rooms in Chartered Bank Lane on Monday, October 2nd, 1922, 
when a most interesting paper was read by Prof. G, Coedes, (Vice- 
President), entitled “ Etude sur les ex-voto amulettes et 

autres emprintes BoucMiques en terra caite et en metal. This lec- 
ture was delivered ill E’rencli, and about 36 membez'S and their 
friends were present. A large number of ancient and curious earthen- 
ware and metal charms or figures (known as Pra pim) were displayed, 

7 

and the learned ])rofessor’s papei' was much enjoyed by an apprecia- 
tive audience. 

This paper will be published with illustrations, in an early 
number of the JournaL 



The PreBident, Mi*. Graham, was in tlie cliair, and before Invit- 
ing Prof. Circles to read lus paper, he submitted tlie name of H-RIL 
the Prince of Kumliaeng Bejra, Ooininissioner-General for Railways, 
to the HKieting for election as Hon. Vice-President of the Society. 
The President reniarktHl tliat His Royal lliglmess was well-hnown as 
a distinguished autliority on all matters connected with transport 
and travel in this country, and tlnit his aect^ptance of tdection was an 
honour to the Ro(dety. Tlui (dection was (;arri(‘d unanimoiisly hy 
acclamation. 

The President tlien submitted tlie name of Mr. J. Crosby, OM.E., 
O.mE., late British Ctmsul-Gtmeral and now serving in that capacity 
at Batavia, for election as Honorary Memher. Mr. Crosby had been 
connected with the Society fur many years, both in a pvivatA* capa- 
city, and as a member of tlie Council, and it was witli much regn*t 
that the Society received liis resignation. The election of Mr. ( h*oHby 
was carried unanimously. 

After Prof. Copies liad read his paper, a few questions were 
asked hy interested memlx-rs, and replied to by the Profesaoi* and tlie 
meeting terminated. 

Ttm SoOIETV’S HkADQI BARTERS, 

Even' since its foundation, the Siam Society has laboured under 
tlm disadvantage of being without a permanent ‘'‘home” or head- 
quarters either for liolding its meetings, or liousing its library. 

In the early days when its mainhership was comparatively 
small, and its library comprised a few books onty, it was found suffi- 
cient to hire a room from time to time for the meetings and to pay a 
small sum in rent for house room for the small 'book shelf wdiich con- 
tained the libiwy. The great expansion, howevdt, which has occurred 
during the last year or two in the membership, and the large addi- 
tions to the library have made it imperative that the Society should find 
some room which it could call its own. Such a room has now been 
found on the first floor of the former Falck & Beidek building, fami- 
liarly known as the ‘‘ Hang Singto ” in Cliartered Bank Lane, which 
is conveniently situated, and suitable for the purposes of the Society. 
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The Lihi’ary which for some time past lias been housed in tlie 
Royal Library through the kindness of H.R.H. Prince Dainrong, lias 
been removed to the new I'oom, and is open for tlie use of the mem- 
bers on Wednesdays and Saturdays from 5-30 pan. to 7-80 p.m. when 
the Assistant Librarian is in attendance. The rent, famishing, light- 
ing and attondaneo are expcnises which the Council fecil are justifie d 
by the recent large increase in the membership. The “ study s(^c- 
tions” which are rnentiomid elsewliere, are designed to promote a still 
further increase, for it is hoped tliat when the activities of these sec- 
tions become known, many persons who are not at present uKunbers, 
will join in order to take advantage of the facilities they afford for 
study, and the exchange of information regarding subjects of scienti- 
fic interest connected with Siam, 

Xt is suggested that members possessing articles likely to he 
of interest to the Society, such as photographs, old priiits, models o’*’ 
relics, etc., connected with Siam, might donate or loan them for 
exhibition in the Society's room, which makes a very appropriate 
repository for such objects, for the interest and benefit of all the 
members. 


The Stttby Seotjonb. 


Some months ago, the Council of the Siam Society issued a 
circular to the members proposing that groups or sections for the 
study of V'arious scientific subjects should be formed. The object of 
this proposal, it was stated was “to give to every member who came 
to take advantage of it the fullest possible benefit of his membership 
in the Siam Society, and to bring members of similar tastes in touch 
with each other. " 

A leaflet cont&ing a list of the various subjects accompanied 
the circular and members were requested to mark any of them in 
which they were interested and return it to the Hon. Secretary, when, 
if the response was suflS.cient, arrangements for making up the sec- 
tions 8iid appointments for meetings, could be made. 

Replies came in rather slowly, but in the course of a few 
months some twenty-five leaflets had been returned, and the Council 
-N considered they were justified in proceeding with the scheme. Un- 
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fortunately, the lack of a permanent meeting room was a serious 
obstacle to commencing work, and it was not until the Society had 
acquired its present handsome ([uarters that it was possible to notify 
the members that the sections were formed, and were ready to com- 
mence their meetings. 

The Sections now formed and in operation are as follows : — 

1. Technology and Fine Arts. 

Leader : Mr. J. G. Baggi. 

Hon. Secretary, Dr. Eldon James. 

2. Sociology. 

Leader : Mr. B. 0. Cartwright. 

Hon. Secretary, Mr. J. Michell. 

8. Physical Anthropology. 

Leader : Dr, J. E. Redfield, 

Hon. Secretary, Mr. B. 0. Cartwright. 

4. Archfeology, Literature and comparative Philology. 

Leader : Prof. C. Ccedes. 

Hon. Secretary, Major Seidenfaden. 

5. Agriculture, Transport and Travel etc. . 

■ Leader : Mr. W. A. Qi'aham, 

' ' Hon. Secretary, Major Leo Day. 

The opening meetings were chiefly concerned with appoint- 
ments of officers and arranging their programmes and dates for 
future meetings etc. The attendance was not large at any of them , 
but a lively interest was shown by those who did attend, and the 
discussions sliowed that there was a large and most interesting field 
of research in each of the subjects mentioned. 

The Council trust that this development will be heartily sup- 
ported. All members whether they have already sent in the list of 
subjects or not, are cordially invited to attehd the meetings. The 
object of the movement is for the free exchange of ideas and in- 
formation regarding any subject of interest appropriate to the 
known aims of the Society, not necessarily confined to those sug- 
gested on tile circular, and not merely the delivery of lectures by 
experts”. Any further information regarding the sections will be 
readily supplied by the several Secretaries, or by the Hon. Secretary 
of the Society. 





POTTERY IN SIAM. 


At a meeting of the Siam Society held on the evening of the 
29th March the President, Mr. W, A. Graham, read a paper on 
Pottery in Siam The lecturer had before liim a long table on 
whicli were arranged numerous earthenware and porcelain objects, 
which he exhibited to ilhrstrate his remarks. 

Mr. J. Crosby, a i. E., who was in the Chair, having made an 
introductory statement, Mr. Graham read his paper and subsequently 
an informal discussion took place, the audience examining the ex- 
Iiibibs and discussing them with considerable interest. 

Mr. W. Blankwaardt referred to allusions made by the 
lecturer bo the National Museum and suggested that the Siam 
Society might approach the Authorities with a view to an alteration 
of the hours during which the Museum is open, the present arrange- 
ment being ill adapted to the public convenience. To this the 
President replied that the Society would do what it could in.the 
matter, and it is interesting to note that by the kindness of H. K 
the Director General of the Royal Fine Arts Department more 
suitable arrangements have since been made. 

Mr. Graham’s paper was as follows : — 

I * ' 

The word Keramio includes in its meaning auytliing per- 
taining to pottery, and Keramics is a general term for the study of 
the art of pottery. 

Pottery in its broad sense, includes «all objects made from 
clay and then hardened by fire, from the roughest earthenware to 
the most refined and delicate porcelain, and it is to a consideration 
of such objects, either made in, or peculiar to, ^iam, that I now 
invite attention. 

The first thing that strikes one on approaching the subject is 
the evidence of the extreme antiquity of man’s knowledge of the 
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ti.se and value of burnt clay. How he lirst came by that knowledge 
there is, of course, no direct evidence of any sort, and all we can do 
is to surmise that somewhere about the period when the discovery of 
the uses of fire caused him to leave off being a raw flesh and beiry 
eating creature, he may Iiave begun to feel a want for something in 
the shape of a reeei>tacle for the storage of the food he was 
learning to accumulate ; in fact the beginnings of a larder. For this 
he may at first have used a simple hole or depression excavated in 
the ground, and finding that unsatisfactory because he couldn’t carry 
it about, he may have taken a lump of damp clay from the nearest 
river-hank and flattened it or squeezed it into some sort of 
shape and so have obtained, when it dried and hardened, a 
portable receptacle of a kind, in wlucli he could carry liis 
cooked food when hunting his prey or running away from 
his enemies. The next development would probably be an 
unintentional scorching or baking of some such dried mud 
receptacle, and the cousecjuent accidental production of a ‘"pot”, 
a strong, hard object, impervious to water and of a clieerful red 
colour, pleasing to the sight and, by increasing his mobility, of the 
greatest assistance to man iii his struggle for existence with the 
sabre-toothed tiger, the hairy mammoth and other monsters that 
made human life precarious and exciting in the later Paleolitliic age. 

Whether or nob such surmise is anywhere near the truth as to 
the origin of pottery, will never probably be known, but it is known 
that the very earliest dawn of historical times found the art of mak- 
ing pottery in a highly developed condition, and long established as 
an ancient practice amongst the most diverse and widely separated 
races of man. 

The question arises. How came it that the virtues of burnt 
clay were known, and made use of by methods of extraordinary 
similarity, by groups of men separated from each other by vast dist- 
ances of land or water and utterly unaware of the very existence of 
each other ? 

In the days when it was believed that man first appeared up- 
on the earth some seven or eight thousand years ago, in a state of 
complete. development, the presence everywhere of the primitive arts 
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such as stitching, cooking, archery, fire-making, pottery, etc., was 
accounted for by the theorj^ that they were discovered by individuals 
when man was still in the cradle of his race wlierever that may 
he supposed to have been, and made part of his outfit when he set 
forth from home to people the world. 

But modern science now teaches that man’s existence is not 
a matter of a few thousands of years, but of an unknown number of 
hundreds of thousands, and that he was already firmly planted in 
most parts of the ^vorld long before he had reached the high develop- 
ment implied by the possession of any implements, tools or arts at all. 
This makes the theory of discoveries or inventions by individuals, 
and subsequent distribution all over the world, practically untenable; 
for imagine a rather superior monkey in some Asiatic jungle, stumb- 
ling across a new way of cracking nuts, or the skidls of his rivals ; 
what means are there by wliich such a great discovery could be com- 
municated to, and adopted by monkeys in the forests of South Ame- 
rica ? The idea seems absurd ! Yet man, when he first began to be 
man, was not far removed from a superior monkey or ape of to-day. 

Modern Science meets this difficulty with the pronouncement 
that the theory of individual discovery is, in fact, exploded, and that 
it is now generally believed by the wise, that groups or communities 
of mankind were gradually, and more or less simultaneously 
evolved all over the world from their pre-human ancestors, 
and that the course of that evolution included the simultaneous 
discovery of the uses of, and the means to make, the primitive 
implements that are now to be found lying about on, or just 
below, the earth’s surface in every country. But these imple- 
ments, wherever found, are nob only rather alike but are exactly 

alike. Paleolithic remains of man’s handiwork found in America 

_ 1% ? 

Europe, Asia, and Africa are entirely similar in every respect, and 
Neolithic weapons, tools and implements, including pottery, collected 
from America, the Mediteranean shores and Madigas are absolutely 
identical. Now one can conceive of the possibility that men in 
similar states of development and living under similar conditions 
might, quite independently of each other, invent implements having 
a considerable degree of resemblance ; but that they should make 
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entirely similar objects in many places at one and the same time, 
and that these objects should continue identical through countless 
centuries, as improvements were thouglit oE or circumstances 
compelled cliango, it is difficult to believe heartily. In fact, to 
many, this idea may seem almost as absurd as the other. 

However, tlui things are there and must have liad a begin- 
niag, and judging by the ovidtmee that wo hav<^ Neolithic man musl- 
liave been busy making, improving upon, and bri^aking, the pottcuy 
invented by his Paleolithic forebears, for some twomty thousand 
years or so before the earliest historical time. 

It has, I believe, been established that Neolithic man inhabit- 
ed Siam. And Neolithic man made pottery. In fact, Ncolithii* 
implements and remains of pottery have been found togeth(U‘ in 
Kambodia. Hence wc may with some confidence believe that 
pottery has been made in this country for a great if indefinite 
number of centuries, 

Thei‘o seems to be a tendency in this part of the world, when 
in doubt as to the origin of any art, legend, industry, agricultural 
product, to say that it came from CJluna, or if not, then from 
India; and in a monograph on pottery produced under (joveimimuit 
auspices in Burma, the point is gravely discussed as to whether the 
art of making pottery was brought there from India or China, the 
verdict going finally in favour of China. One may acknowledge 
readily that many good things have come out of China and that, 
owing to the early advance of that country in arts and industries, 
the countries near her owe her a good deal of their enlightenment . 
but there appears to be no necessity for a belief that she had at any 
time a monopoly of primitive Neolitliic crafts. I think we are 
amply justified in believing that the successive races that have 
occAipied this country, at least since the first incursion of the tribes 
from which the Mon, Klimen, L’wa, &c, are descended, all brought 
an already ancien]t knowledge of pottery with them when they came 
here, and that they found an equally ancient knowledge existing 
amongst the aboriginals they displaced. 

The belief in the, so to speak, indigenous nature of the pottery 
^ industry in Siam is encouraged by the extraordinary prevalence of 
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pieces of broken pot in practically all parts of the country. You 
have doubtless noticed, whenever you dig a hole in your garden, or 
whenever excavations are made for the building of a new house, bits 
of pot are turned up out of the earth. That is, of course, (piite 
accountable, and to be expected in or near a great city like Bangkok, 
where a large population lias been unceasingly occupied during tlie 
last hundred and forty years or so, in throwing away pieces of 
broken pot. But what al)out the shards tliat are continually coining 
to light in places where man has apparently never lived ? What 
about the fact that when an eight- or ten-metre high river-bank 
eaves in, revealing alluvial beds untold centuries old, pieces of 
pottery are frequently found sticking in even the lowest strata un- 
covered ? What about the discoveries of railway constructors, miners 
and others, whose business it often is to dig in the ground in the 
wild and unfrequented jiarts of the country ? The fact is that we 
walk about upon a surface-soil of which it may almost be said tliat 
quite an appreciable percentage is composed of fragments of pottery : 
fragments that may be twenty days or twenty centuries old and when 
we come across those fragments in the jungle remote from man's 
habitation, we may feel justified in moralising upon the great age of 
the potter’s craft. Not that we do so, however. Pieces of broken, 
pot are so thickly sown over the earth’s .surface, we are so accustomed 
to seeing them, and one chip of earthenware is so very like another, 
that a fragment unearthed even in the most unlikely jdace, usually 
passes unnoticed, or at best raises no more than a vague speculation 
as to where the deuce it may have come from. 

It is when specimens of p-dtery are found more or less entire, 
or bearing characteristics lyhicli may serve as some sort of indication 
as to their date, place of origin and the purpose to which they were 
put, that they begin to be of some interest, and such specimens 
must naturally be of comparatively recent lorigin. Probably the 
most ancient pottery known in Siam is that which has been found 
in the neighbourhood of the ancient Khmen ruins that are dotted 
about the Monthons of Korat and Ubon. From time to time people 
living near those ruins, dig up in their fields, jars of coarse earthen- 
ware, covered with a brown glaze and shaped with some attention to 
oramentation as well as usefulness. These, being quite unlike the 
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pottery UBed by the people, and o£ entirely unknown origin, are 
naturally looked upon with fear and suspicion, and are 
usually deposited at the nearest Wat, in order that any baleful magic 
lurking in them may be neutraliseJ by the sanctity prevailing there, 
and prevented from harming the finder or liis neighlioura 

A few years ago I was shown lialf a cloxen specimens of this 
ware at the Wat of Ban Kampeng village, on th(j road from Korat to 
TTboin They were all between six, teen and twenty-four inehos liigh, 
of very coarse texture but adorned witli ornamental lines and circles, 
and of rather graceful sliape. The brown glaze was cracking otf', 
apparently because the eartlienware beneath was rotting, and all the 
specimens were more more or less broken. They bad been found 
at different times below the surface of the earth, in fields near the 
ruins of an ancient stone wall of unknown history. Later I saw 
another collection in the possession of the Governor of Surindr, very 
much like the first lot, and found in the earth near the town of 
Surindr, whieh stands in the middle of ancient Khrnen relics of all 
kinds ; sanctuaries, aqueducts, reservoirs and so forth. I have hero 
a specimen of this pottery whicii was found near a hamlet called 
Ban Prasart on the site of an ancient Khmen settlement in 
Changwad Kukaa The piece is unfortunately broken, the whole of 
the lip is missing, but enough is left to indicate that it was made 
by a person of some artistic perception. But though graceful of 
shape and somewhat' elaborately ornamented, it must, even when 
undamaged, have had a rather rough appearance, and the other pieces 
I have seen are much the same in this respect. As regards its age 
there is no reason of which I am aware why it should not be 
coeval with the stone ruins near wliich it was found. I take 
it to be a relic of the ancient Khmen civilization, and therefore 
anything between 1000 and 1600 years old ! 

The period of Khmen culture passed away long ago and during 
succeeding centuries the darkness of poverty and ignorance gradually 
closed down on the people whom it had once enlightened. But its 
influences, long submerged, were, apparently never absolutely destroy- 
ed, at least on the plateau of Eastern Siam, for, mider the modern 
encouragement of a paternal Government, the potter's art liow re- 
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Ancient Khmer glazed earthenware. 
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Ancient tile, Phra-Pim, and terra-cotta votive offerings. 
Also modern earthenware from Chiengmai. 
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appears, and the remote posterity of those who made this ancient 
earthenware, find means to express their artistic instinct in the pecu- 
liar whitish tlay pottery, of Ubon. (Here was exhibited a terra- 
cotta statuette of a shepherd boy, tlie pedestal arranged as a 
cigar-ash tray and match-box holder!) One can perceive at a glance 
the extreme modernity of this latter work that I am able to give 
you the privilege, of inspecting ! 

As I have suggested there is every reason to presume that ab 
the period of this Khmen earthenware, and before, x^ottery of sorts 
\vas being made all over Siam. But unfortunately very little ware 
that con even vaguely he assigned to those early tinaes has come to 
light. Here and there amongst the ruined cities of the Noi'th, the 
terra-cotta pedestal of a sacred image has been found, such as that 
desci'ibed by Holt Hallett as seen by him near Penyow, south-east of 
Cliiengmai, and now and again an old Phrachedi collapses and delivers 
lip Fhra Pirn and other earthenware objects placed in it wlien it was 
built. vSuch things as these last, having been preserved from the 
action of the elements, may sometimes be dated (apf)roximately) but 
of course the great mass of old earthenware has totally disajppeared 
or has become mere unrecognisable fragments. 

The impressed clay tablets known as Phra Pirn deserve atten- 
tion because amongst them very old specimens can be more or less 
identified. From early Buddhist times it was the custom for the 
pious to make offerings, at Phrachedi and other sacred spots, of these 
tablets, either baked into terra-cotta, or raw (green, is I believe, the 
potter's term), impressed with an effigy of the Buddha. Some years 
ago a large number of the unbaked kind was found on the floor of a 
cave at a place called Mat Ham in the Puket Monthon, and these, on 
being examined by experts, were pronounced, by virtue of certain 
characters stamped on them, to be not less than 900 years old. Tliey 
had lain in the cave beneath a thick layer of dust and dirt and when 
found were (pite fresh and even soft, .but they ^on cracked and 
crumbled after exposure to the air. There are, or were until lately, 
some of those tablets in the Museum at the Mahatai and a few are 
preserved in the British Museum, You are probably aware that the 
limestone hills of the Peninsula are full of caves, and many of them, 
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some even in the lieart of wJiafc is now Malay and Mohamcdau 
country, contain largo and very ancient effigies of the Buddha, 
These caves were doubtless visited by countless pilgrims in ancient 
days, and votive tablets pnjbably lie concealed in most of them. 

Twenty five years ago when Archa 3 ology and anti((uarian 
research were almost unkm)wu in vSiam, terra-cotta Vhra Pivi worts 
(|uite common objects amongst the bricks and other debris of old ami 
abandoned Wat, Most of tlieni have now been picked up and 
placed in museums or in the custody of modern Wat, or are kept by 
the i)eople as charms or in cbllectioiis of antiquities. Fournereau in 
in ''Le Siam Ancicn” gives sev^eral illustrations of these, ( Part I PL 
XXIII ) and says that the smaller ones when found are worn as 
amulets. 

When railway construction began in Siam, and for some 
years afterwards, it was the custom to demolish Plirachedi and Phra 
Prang near the line and to use the bricks as ballast. Some of the 
Phra Pirn found in pagodas thus destroyed at Plira Pa JDon near 
Nakon Patom, are (piite possibly 1400 or 1500 years old. 
Fournereau H specimens, which came from Sawankalok and Sukutai, 
may be 700 or 800 years old. 

Amongst the few Phra Pirn that I have hero, one is of 
ascertainable date as it was found at Ayuthia inside a Plirachedi that 
fell down a few years ago, thiwS being one of the original cons- 
tructions of the reign of Phra Chao U Thong ; that is to say of the 
middle of the 14bh century A. D. The specimen is well executed, 
the details liaving been carefully worked out. Evidently it was 
gilded when new. Moulds or dies from which Phra Pim were made 
have occasionally been found. Small quite modern Phra Pha 
made to order in China of variously coloured clays and imported 
for wear as amulets, can usually be bought in the bazaars. 

Though At is the general impression that in old times the 
great majority of Siamese houses were roofed with grass, palm 
leaves or nippa (chark)^ yet the making of earthenware tiles must 
have been»a considerable industry for, not only were palaces and Wat 
all roofed with tiles, but we learn from Van Viiet who described the 
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/ijnithia of 1030, that tlie houses of the official and better classevS 
generally, were tiled, while “ th(3 couuuon or poor people live very 
poorly in reed and bamboo houses, the roofs covered with cocos 
leaves or bad tiles/* Hence it would seem that, in tlic capital at 
any rate, tlic demand for tiles must have been considerable. 

Accfjrding to Fournereau, Les tuilos etaient de dillereiites 
s<jirteH: plates ct rectangulaircs avec crochet, plates et arroiidics a lii 
parti(i iidcrietire, cntin concaves et convexes coinrno chez les 
Romains/* Ho might luivc added et couiuie clioz les Ohinois 
axissi/’ for concave and convex tiles, laid alternately, are a feature of 
the most ancient Chinese buildings. Many old Wat with concave 
and convex tiles are still to bc^seeu in Siam and liore ar'd there can 
be found Bpecimens of tlio peculiar and effective ornaineutation 
arrived at by turning up the end of the lowest convex tile of a 
course, and impressing on that end the figure of a Dewada, angel or 
other design. I am fortunately able to show you a specimen of such 
earthenware, which entitles tlie otherwise humble tile to some slight 
considcratiou amongst the artistic productions of the potter. 

Fournereau goes on to say that the old time tile was usually 
covered with yellow, green, blue, grey or white glaze, but here 
I think the learned gentleman has been led away by the beautifn^ 
coloured biles he saw in Bangkok, has jumped to a conclusion, and 
taken a fall. ' For I can find no reference to any coloured tiles being 
used for the buildings of old Ayutliia or earlier. I have never seen 
any such on really old buildings, and my Siamese friends tell me 
they are, in fact, modern. Old Van Vliet, who mentioned tiles no less 
than seven times in his account of Ayuthia, says that the rooves of all 
palaces, Wat and tiled houses were red, that is, simply the colour of 
burnt clay. The variegated tiles which beautify so may buildings in 
Bangkok, were apparently an innovation of the early 19th century 
and came from China, They are now made in Bangkok by a Chinese 
Syndicate oU the west side of the river at Bang Ohark. 

Writing of Pattani in 1744 Alex: Hamilton says ‘'At the 
present day it carries on a small trade with Bangkok, Singapore and 
neighbouring States, the exports being tin, lead, gutta, fish, tiles and 
earthenware/* 
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The tiles referred to here would doubtless be those eiirious, thin, 
light} little squares known here to-day as Krahmang ^irnglda, or tiles 
of Singora which, at least until the arrival of the modern cement tile, 
wore imported into Bangkok regularly. 

Once upon a time a Govornmont shij) was d(‘Si)alchcd down 
the peninsular coast on a delicate mission not unconnected with the 
Malay Dependencios. There was a strong body of stont marines on 
board and also a Subtle Emissary with a persuasive tongue and 
guileful heart. ( This was, of course, a long time ago). In due 
course the mission was successfully accomplished and the ship pre- 
pared to return. It happened that a high official connected with 
the expedition was building a new house in Bangkok at the time 
and, as it seemed to him unsafe for a fine Government ship to be 
going about practically empty, lie arranged to have lier ballasted 
with Singora tiles. (This wuxs, I say, a very longtime ago). The 
ship set out crammed simply full of ballast, met with rough weather 
and, though this was a very, very long time ago, neither vship nor 
stout marines nor guileful emissary have ever been heard of since I 

In the muHeum at A3Uithia whore, under the fostering care of 
H. E. Phaya Boran llajdhanindr, one of the most learned 
archaeologists of Siam, a very valuable collection of old pottery has 
been got together, there arc many specimens of common earthenware 
of variable quality and design, that have been found amongst the 
ruins of that city and in the neighbourhood, and that are all at least 
150 years old. Some are very rough in texture and workmanship, 
and othei’S are of fine clay, carefully executed and of graceful design. 
None of the articles are (piite similar to the earthenware pots of to- 
day though the differences are in many instances small. 

In the Museums of Bangkok and Ayuthia are preserved spe- 
cimens of the large earthenware pipes made by Faulkon to conduct 
the water from the sacred lake, Chub Sorn, to the ' Palace at 
Lopburi. 

The Bangkok and Ayuthia Museums also contain good examples 
of the large jars for which Nakon Sawan was at one time locally 
famous, jars witli a small moutli, a pronounced lip, very wide and 
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rather squat body and narrow foot; of content about four times that 
of the large water jai\s now made at Pakret, with which everybody 
in Bangkok is familiar. The specimen at AyUthia has a thin glaxe 
which, however, covers only the upper half of the jai\ Those in 
Bangkok have a much thiek(3r and more complete glaze and are in 
fact very remarkable pi(^ces of earthenware, Tliese large Nakon 
Sawan jars are not made now though jDottery works persist there. 

Concerning the alins-bowl of tlie mendicant Buddhist monk, 
called Bhatv (from the Sanscrit Patra a plate or cup). My 
youth was spent in a part of Burma where alms-bowls are made of 
hard pottery, turned a sinning black by a coating of sessamum oil 
applied before firing in the kiln. When therefore, I began this paper, . 
I went to that j^art of Bangkok that is called ''Ban Bhatr because 
alms-bowls are made there, to study the local process. I was told 
then that these articles are made here of iron, and it shocked me to 
realise that for twenty-five years I have been going about in blind 
ignorance of that fact. However, a man, seeing my concern, produced 
an old alms-bowl of pottery, and I went away thinking that these iron 
bowls might be a niere modern innovation. But, on looking up De La 
Loubfere who w^rote of things in Siam about 1680, 1 read; " When they 
(the monks) go in search of food they carry a bowl of iron in which 
to receive wliatever may be given them I have, however, seen several 
old pottery alms bowds at Ayuthia, and so may perhaps conclude that 
" Bhatr ” may be of either material. I am told that in the Chieng 
Mai neighbourhood also, where fine black pottery is made, the 
" Bhatr is usually of iron hut that many old earthenware bowls 
are preserved in Wat, and that once upon a time they were all of 
this material. (A black terra-cotta alms bowl was exhibited). 

All over the country amongst the paper, plaster and wooden, 
votive offerings made at San Chao and similar shrines, the curious 
will find small baked clay images of one sort or another that have 
been presented by the pious in search of, or in ackisowledgement of, 
spiritual assistance. These scraps of pottery are, some of them, quite 
interesting, though almost always of very rough material and care- 
less execution. They are about on the same level as the little earthen- 
ware toys that are common and can be seen on sale in most 
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bazaars. I once picked up two of them near a ruined shrine afc 
Sawankalok, and I like to think these may be of extreme antiquity, 
thoxigh probably they are not so at ah. One represents an elephant 
in the attitude of adoration and the other is appai*ently a child witli 
mumps, wearing anklets and a top-knot and holding a bantam cock 
in its lap. Perhaps somed)Ofly can explain any significance thcn’c 
miy be about the latter. Tim mumps may be a potter’s accident but 
the other things are apparently intentional. 

Of the innumerable places where pottery of sorts is made in 
Siam to-day, tlie most noteworthy, after Bangkok, are Oliieng Mai 
and neighbourhood, Nakon Sawan, Ayuthia, Bang Bua Tong 
Pakret, Pattani, IJbon and Chantabun. In all these places one may 
see potters working by the methods, and with tlie implements, that 
are common to the business all over the world. Tlie kneading and 
mixing of the clay, a laborious and important process, the throwing 
on the wheel, the beating o£ the green pot to the required thinness 
and shape, the impressing of the ornamental pattern, the firing and 
the final rubbing, scraping, and polishing off; all those operations 
are performed in a manner practically identical with those of th(^ 
potters of Europe, America, everywliere. 

I don’t want to take you back to the beginning of time, — of 
which you have already had enough, — but really ! The Potter’s 
Wheel 1 1 One must look back for a moment to consider that 
stupendous fact. It is a matter of record that in Egypt 3500 years 
ago and in China 4000 years ago, clay was being spun on wheels in 
all respects identical with those that may be seen to-day un any jiot- 
tery-works of Stafford-sliire, beside the Seine, the Rhine and the 
Tiber, and on the banks of tlie Menam Chao Phaya. Drawings of 
potters at work have been preserved for us from the ancient 
civilization of Egypt, which might almost have been copied from 
20th century workers in Siam. There is the wheel in the shape of 
an inverted cone^ turned with the foot as by Chinese potters at Bang 
Ohark in Bangkok, or with the hands as by the Siamese af^ Pakret 
and elsewhere. It is a Avonderful phenomenon ! 

Right here in Bangkok one may ivatch tlxe wet clay rise on 
the wheel under the deft fingers of the operator, who passes it to 
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another by whom it is whacked and thiim 2 :)ed fco the required thin- 
ness and smoothness before being fired ; and one will not forget that 
800 years ago a bibulous old tent-maker of Khoras>san stopped by 
the way to watch that very same operation and wovo the incident 
into an immortal quatrain. 

The potteries of Cliieng Mai arc extensive and peculiar. In 
addition to the places where the ordinary rico-pots, water-jars and 
l)Owls of daily use arc made, there is quite an industry concerned 
witli the making of a fine porous terra-cotta ware, examples of 
which, in tlie shape of water — bottles, small jars, filters and so forth 
are now-a-days distributed all over the country by means of the 
railways. There is also a long-established factory which turns out 
a special grey-green earthenware of roughish clay, burnt very hard 
and covered with a green glaze. This institution is situated not far 
from the Pratoo Ohang Peuak and is owned by a Shan family in 
whose hands it has been for some generations. The clay is dug 
from a deep hole right on the spot. The owner is an affable person 
who takes pleasure in showing his premises, but on the subject of 
his glaze he maintains a silence as of one who holds a secret that 
nothing shall induce him to reveal. In Scotts’ Upper Burma Gazet- 
teer we may read, however, of a substance used for glazing pottery 
.in the Southern Slian States; a substance, yellow in colour and con- 
taining 90*8 per cent of a lead compound, which, mixed with rice-water 
to a viscid fluid consistency, and smeared, with a little blue-stone 
added, over earthenware, gives, on firing, a vitreous green glaze. After 
reading this, it scarcely seems necessary to worry the Shan potter of 
Chieng Mai about his ancestral secret. This pottery is fired at a 
fairly high temperature and the glaze is certainly much the best be- 
ing produced anywhere in Siam at the present day. 

Small terra-cotta bottles or vases of many degrees of fineness, 
are another production of Chieng Mai. I once asked two or three 
friends from the north what these were for, and they replied that 
they are generally used for containing the water ^required for the 
mixing of gin and bitters! T found it difficult to believe that the 
short-drink ^dce had reached such proportioUvS in the north, the 
evidence of my European informants notwithstanding, and T pre- 
ferred to l^elieve that they are really intended for use as flower hold- 
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ers and for the ordinary innocuous requirements of the Lao house- 
hold. 

The potteries at Nakon Sawan and Ayuthia produce notliing 
in these times that is particularly worthy of special notice, though 
they turn out plenty of ordinaty ware. Those of Ayuthia are situa- 
ted at the snl)ux*han village of Sa : Bua where they [llourishiHl during 
the palmy days of the old capital, and it is interesting to note that 
many families of tlio present colonies of potters at Pakret and at Ban 
Tanao Sri on the river a few miles north of Bangkok, emigrated 
from Sa : Bua about 1 80 years ago, presumably in order to supply 
pots for the new capital. 

The ymre of Pakret and neighbourhood is too well known to 
need description. It consists largely of the big water-jar>s in which 
before the days of condensers, artesian wells and water-works, we 
used to store water collected in the wet season for use during the 
dry. I remember about a hundred of tliem standing in the space 
under the British Legation ! Also in tlxose unsophisticated times, one 
of them, with a ladle or dipjxer, formed the sole appliance] for the 
bath. 

The Pakret pottery being usually thick, requires more filing 
than most and, to make the utmost of the heat, oval topped kilns 
are used, whereas for ordinary pottery the kilns are square and quite 
open at the top. 

At Bang Bua Tong in the South of Monthon Ayuthia, west of 
the river, where the clay is good, there are several villages devoted 
to the making of pottery. Here are two enlarged photograplis from a 
factory there belonging to H. E. Pliya Sukkum, who specialises in the 
ordinary cooking pot. I ask you to admire the ordinary cooking 
pot : — Simple, elegant, thumped to the nth degree of hardness and 
thinness, it is rather a wonderful production; but it is so cheap and 
common that it is never noticed. Besides it's legitimate purpose 
which is to cook rice, it is put to many household uses. Half a 
dozen unused pots stand on a shelf in every h aise and serve as 
raoney-bosT, larder, wardro’ e and a cache fur odds and ends, and, 
when smallpox and cholera are about, an old pot makes an 
excellent boggle to frighten away the wicked, “ phi,” from 
' the housedoor. (Plei’e was shown a fire-blackened pot with 



Red earthenware cooking apparatus ( Bang Bua Tong ). 



Red earthenware water-pot ( Ban Tanao Si ). 
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a grotesque face drawn upon its bottom with white lime). 
The Siamese potters of Ban Tauao Sri, Bang Bua Tong and cLsewhere 
are always ready to undertake special orders in addition to their 
regular busincvss and, under guidance, arc capable of <|uibe artistic 
work. 

The pottery of the 2 )cuiiisular districts is neither very good 
nor remarkable. Them is here a specimen curry pot obtained in 
the far interior of Pattani from a small and very primitive factory. 
Pots of similar shape are to be £ )und at Ayuthia and elsewhere but 
they are all of better make and material. Such pots are nob tlirovvn 
on a wheel but are laboriously worked by hand. There is much sand 
ill tlic clay and the firing is poor. 

In Bangkok of late years a good deal of pottery making has 
been undertaken by Chinese. The large.st factory at Bang Ohark on 
tlie west bank of the river has already been mentioned. Hea*e many 
sorts of fiower-pots and stands, howls, tiles and otlier objects intended 
to be ornamental, are made, but few ordinary household utensils. 
Other Ohinese factories are smaller and are usually devoted to the 
making of one particular thing The earth is brought from various 
places, chiefly from Bang Bua Tong, whence also supplies are carried 
to many distant Siamese potteries. A good clay is brought all the 
way from Lampang for special uses and a remarkably fine dark clay, 
the origin of which is kept secret, is also used. Many productions are 
glaj^ed and coloured with material that is all imported from China, 
Coloured tiles, a specialty, have been noticed. 

The potter's trade in Siam is not very lucrative. The whole- 
sale prices obtained are very small, from 3 to 5 ticals per 100 for 
rice pots, and Tcs. 6/- i:)er 100 for larger pots used for collecting 
palm-sugar juice and so forth, being usual. The large water jars of 
Pakret are sold wholesale at 45-50 stgs. 

Nevertheless Siamese potters seem able to make a profit 
which, when eked out with a garden or a little rice-land, provides 
them with an income sufiicient to induce them to continue 
working contentedly at the business. As for the Chinese potters of 
Bangkok; when they are asked How is business? They, of course, 
always reply '^Kat TImn’' which, in this, connection, means 
Rotten,” 
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II 

I pass now to the conHideratioii of what i>s usmilly called the 
higher form of the potter’s art, namely of tlic vitrified clays, tlic 
highest devclopinont of which is porcelain ; but before doing so, it 
api)ears desirable to consider very shortly tlic development of Kera- 
mics in China, whence vitrified clays and porcelain came to Siam. 

According to Bushell, a well-known authority, to Burton and 
to others, the Chinese were tli<‘. first potters in tlio world to discover 
the art of glazing pottery witli powdered felsjmthic rock an<l lime- 
stone, under the influence of very high temperature. This was 
during the Han dynasty and corise([uently some time between 206 
B. 0. and 220 A. D. From this discovery porcelain resulted, the ])ro- 
ductions of the industry passing, during centuries of unremitting 
experiment in the mixing, refining and firing of various clays and 
powdered stone, from simple terra-cotta, through many stages of 
more or loss vitrified stoneware, witli glazes of ever-increasing refim^- 
ment of sulistance and colour, to a highly vitrified, translucent, white 
ware covered by a white glaze, which made its first appearance in 
the 12th century A. D., or near the end of the Sung dynasty. 

The word porcelain, it may be remarked, is not derived from 
Chinese but from the Portuguese' word “ porcellana which literally 
means, of, or pertaining to, a little pig.’’ Cowrie shells were called 
“ Porcella ” or little pigs *’ because of a fancied likeness of their 
polished surface to the round back of a piglet; the resemblance 
between white China-ware and cowrie shell struck the European 
mind at once and hence the name for the latter was extended to the 
former. In Chinese, earthenwai*e is '' ^ao ” and porcelain, ''Tcheki’^, 
according to Pere Entrecolles. (Lettres Edifiantes et Oiirieuses des 
Missions Etrangeres. VoL 18, page 236). 

The earliest attempts to colour porcelain by painting as 
distinguished from the fine colours obtained in the glaze, were made 
in the 14th contjiry A.D., when blue and red under the glaze were 
first produced, and it was not until near the end of the 16th century 
that the use of enamel colours fired over fche glaze was introduced, 

Sawankalok and Sukhotai were once the alternate capitals of 
old Siam, and in the neighbourhood of the ruins of both these cities 
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there are situated the very uiiineroiis reinaiiis of aneient Pottery 
works, which were, once upon a time, devoted to the maiiufacture of 
a potteiy (jiiite vinlike the ordijiary earthenware to })e found else*- 
wiiore in th(3 country. These remains have been deseri])ed hy Prince 
Damrong, l)y Uorini, Lyle and others, and referred to hy the learned 
Dr. Hansen in a recent paper i‘ead before this Society, and have 
doul)tIevS8 been seen by many of yon, and therefore a minnto descrip- 
tion of tlndr ])rcsent apijearauce is unnecessary now. Suffice it to 
say tliat they consist of an immense number of small kilns 
sun'oniided by heaps of broken or mis-sliapen pots, bowls, bottles, 
dishes, etc., of peculiar shaiJO and material, evidently the acciiiiiula'- 
tiou of failures thrown away on opening the kilns after firing. 

On examining this debris it is found to contain pieces of a 
ware made of exceedingly fine clay, very pale grey or almost wliite, 
burnt tt> the coiisisteucy of stoneware, that is, slightly vitrified, and 
overlaid with a tliick, trail siJarent greenish, Idiieish, greyish ()r 
brownish glaze. Parts of tlie clay that have been exposed to the 
firing uncovered by the applied glaze, arc usually light l)rowu and 
slightly glazed by vitrification of the clay itself. The Ivilus are lined 
with bricks, tli^i surfaces of which are found to be highly glazed by 
fusion of the sand contained in tlmni. In fact, it is plain that here 
are the remains of potteries where much ware has been made by 
the very-liigh-temperature method ; indeed, a kind of primitive 
porcelain. 

In the Pongsawadan Muang Nua’', or Annals of the North, 
there is an account of an expedition of the vSiamese King Phra Ruang 
to the Court of China, (the details of which are evidently mythical), 
ending with a reference to certain Chinese potters brought thence on 
the return journey and installed near >Sawankalok to make pottery. 
Whether or not there is a substi-atuiu of truth in this legend, 
there appears no room for doubt that in the palmy days of 
Sawankalok and Sukhobai tliere were people there who made 
pottery by the Chinese method, and who were in all pro- 
bability Chinese themselves. Moreover, there is uotliiug re- 
pugnant in the idea that such Chinese potters may really have 
been placed there by Phra Ruang, who seems to have been the 
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greatest, proudest, mo^t ambitious and, as one might say, most 
swanky king of the Sawankalok era and tlicrefore might Im expected 
to feel that, as the Emperors of China had tlieir royal pottery factor- 
ies at Pien-Chow and Hang-Chow, so lie (Fhra Ruang) must have his 
own at or near his capital. 

The (late of Pluu Kuang’s reign is (lisputed, Imt must hav(‘. 
been somewhere between the lOtli and Hilh centuries A. ]). ; or while, 
the Sung dynasty potters of China were working through the stone- 
ware stages towards porcelain, with single glasses of various colours 
but with no knowledge of painting. Looking at the spoilt remains of 
tlxe Sawankalok and Sukhotai potteries that wo have, I see no reason 
to suppose that the best these Sawankalok people could produce, was 
much, if at all, inferior to contemporary Sung Cliina, 

and I venture to express the opinion that if we could see the failures 
that the Pien-Ohow and Hang-Chow jiotters threw away, we should 
hud them very much the same sorb of stuflF as this. 

But — It would seem that, while tlie multitudinous ]>otters of 
China vied constantly with each other in improving their wares, the 
two or three potterie:3 isolated in Siam must have gob left behind 
Gerini says somewhere that the gla/es used at Sawankalok wore 2 )rob- 
ably imported from China, but evidence of this does not ap^iear, and I 
see no reason to suppose either that the potters who came to Siam could 
not make glaze, or tliat they could not find tlie materials for it here. 
It seems to me probable that they knew their job and that they 
worked away for a few generations with such material as they 
found at hand, possibly improving slightly, and then, as they be- 
came more Siamese and less Chinese, falling slowly back. They 
never produced true porcelain because they never had the requisite 
pure white clay to mix with their felspathic powdered rock, whereas 
if they imported glazes they might equally well have imported Kao 
Lin and so kept abreast of the times. 

About 1370 A. D. the Chinese, under the earliest Ming 
Emperor, were producing vastly improved jxottery, and were 
beginning to make porcelain j)ainted with blue under tlic glaze. 
By the end of the 14th Century this blue porcelain jxrobably found 
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its way to Siam. Thongh Ayuthia had by then been founded, 
Sawankalok was still an important p^ace and the potteides there 
would ])e still going fairly strong. The rough attempts to produce 
colour under the gla^e that appear in some Sawankalok ware may 
perliaps he allocated to tliat period. There arc in both the Aynthia 
and Bangkok museums, plates of, I tliink, unmistakahle Sawankalok 
origin, with very rougli under-glaze blue painting, and there 
ai‘(^ many specimens witli more or less badly executed 
designs in brown or black lines under the glaze. That seems 
to be about as far as the Sawankalok-Sukhotai potters 
ever got. From then on they semi to have declined 
gradually, falling from the status of ‘ Purveyors to Koyalty ' to that 
of makers of inferior cheap crockery, until, before the rising tide of 
imports from China, they faded away altogether ; some people think 
in the 16th century A.D., others in tlie 18th. 

That tlie ware of Sawankalok-Sukliotai ever contributed 
seriously to the famous export of glazed pottery and poiTolain from 
Martaban to the Mohamcdan countries of the Levant, as is claimed 
by some, seems to me highly improbable. I'hat trade w’'a8 most 
active in the 16th and l7th centuries, and if, at that time, Sawan- 
kalok could produce of ware good enough in quality and large 
enough in quantity to compete in that trade, we should almost cer- 
tainly have had fairly numerous specimens still in existence to-day ; 
whereas the remains of the industry are little more than mere frag- 
ments such as you see here. 

The learned and indefatigable Phaya Boran has managed, 
during 20 years, to collect about 150 pieces of Sawankalok ware in 
the Ayuthia museum, a few intact but most flawed or damaged, and 
only one fit to compare with the celebrated Martabani ware,— and 
that one may be Chinese. The evidence all seems to point to the 
probability that Martaban, and perhaps Ayuthia, were no naore than 
ports of transhipment for porcelain consigned frqjn China to the 
West. 

The collector of pottery in Bangkok may sometimes be 
surprised to find that a piece of grey crackled ware offered him aw 
Sawankalok is, on further investigation defined as Sawankalok 
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Mnang Chin (Ohinese Sawankalok) 1 It seeniF} that a few years 
ap^o anytliiiig ^ifrey, or pale green, and crackled, had to ht^ 
called Sawaiikalok to phrase collectors, and from this the more, ignor- 
ant persons connected with tlu^ trafih* in porcelain and its stnahlaiuM^s, 
hotli as hny<^rs and scdlers, seem to have conelud(‘d that Sawanicalok 
was, in fa(*t, fcho generic t(‘rm for all crackhsl ware, Some, l)(*ing 
rihineM(‘ Sawankalok and sonm Rlatm^si^ SawankaJok ! 

T hav(‘ mwer senm any Siamese ware that restnahhal (!hinos(* 
Ci*ackle in a,ny hnt tlu^ most Rn])erficial way. 

With the introdnei-ion of true porcelaiii from Cliina it wonld 
appear that descendants of King Phra Kuang abandoned tlie id(‘a of 
having their own Royal Potteries and took to using thesci superior 
wliite Chinese wares. With the develoinnent of the great King- 
te~Clieng works, tlie output of Chinese pottery increased very much, 
and early in the 16tli century it was being exported, not only to all 
neighbouring countries, but to Europe. We know from the r(^portH 
of early travellers, that much of this ware came to Ayutliia, and no 
doubt, before the century was ended, not only the Royal Court but 
the nobility, and possibly even the common people, habitually drank 
tea out of Ming cups In the time of Wandi, tlxe last of the Mings, 
ihe output of Chinese porcelain Avas enormous and, though Mirig 
M^are is not exactly common here now, there is probalxly a good deal 
mor(^ of it in existence in this country than people think. 

Anderson, in his English Intercourse with Siam in the 17th 
century, page 30, quotes Ramusio, a Portuguese writer of al)Out 
1550 A. D., as saying that the merchants of Surat traded Avith 
Tenasserim (practically the same thing as Mergui, Maulmein or Mar- 
taban) in spices, silk, benzoin and porcelain; and again William 
Metholi, an East Iniia Co/s factor, Avrote in IfilO fchat the merchants 
of Qolconda carried goods to Tenasserim and thence overland, 14 
days, to Siam (Ayuthia), returning with all sorts of Cliinese commo- 
dities, as “ porcelain, satin, beniamin of Kambcdia, tin, and sappan 

AVOOd.“ 

The above is eAudence of the presence of Ming porcelain in 
Siam, and much more could bo produced if time allowed and fclie 
mere recapitulation of evidence were less tedious. 
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To clincli the mattei^ I exhibit a piece of Ming found in Siam. 
Observe tlie colouring and design ! Obviously Ming period ! See 
the glaze, worn dull whei'e exposed but still bright inside! Clear 
<ndd (nice of great age ! The article is a nargliile, Imklia, huhl)le- 
l)ul)blo or wat(a*-pipe : a thing not used in China but without which 
no orthodox Persian, Turk, Egyi)tian or Aral) can exist. Plence an 
article made for tlie Ltu’^ant trarh^. Detained in Siam, however, pro- 
bably by some Moslem smoker, it has passed from his descendants to 
non-luikha smokers who liavo cut off the spout, plugged the hole 
and made the thing into a bottle. 

It may have been about the end of the Ming period that tlie 
Court of Siam first began to send designs, botli of shapes and orna- 
mentations, to be carried out in porcelain in China; but this is more 
or less conjecture on my part as there ai^e no quite authentic speci- 
mens of sucli Ming ware extant, while of written evidence of the fact, 
I know none. Regarding the I7tli century, however, one feels rather 
more confident, for the ruins of Ayuthia have yielded rice-bowls, 
covered Avaterpots, dishes and little cinerary urms, Siamese in design 
and shape, which seem to be not later than the Kang Hfe (Tsing) 
Chinese period 1662-1722. Here, also, H.R.H. Prince Damrong comes 
to the rescue. His book, 'a History of Chinese Porcelain’, published in 
2460, i. e. about four years ago, a most excellent, learned, and com- 
prehensive Avork, deals at length Avith Siam-Ohinese Avare and is a 
reservoir of A^aluable information from Avhich, were I able to read 
Siamese Avith less trouble than is the case, I should have been happy 
to give you exti^acts. 

I have been j)rivileged to see pieces of blue under the glaze 
and of enamelled polychrome porcelain, undoubtedly of Siamese 
design, the OAvners of AAdiich can trace their (the porcelain’s) history 
back beyond the 18th century, and I have compared these Avith 
companion pieces found at Ayuthia in vsituations that show them 
considerably anterior to the last Burmese invasion? I cannot shoAV 
those pieces here because they are too precious to be 
carried about. An enamel boAvl is especially remarkable for 
the excellence of the workmanship. The design consists of 
four effigies of Kinari Rani, i. e., dancing beings, half bird, half 
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woman, of Siamese legend; surrounded by floral wreaths on 
a red ground, the whole outside of the bowl being covered 
with enamel Tlie inside is enamelled with diaper pattern in the 
same colours as the outside. A covered pot (Toh) for holding 
perfnino is even more remarkable in that it is apparently the l){*auti- * 
ful prototype of the not so heautifnl Thepanom ware of which I will 
speak in one minute. 

The nearest things to the al)Ove describod ancient and beautiful 
work that I am able to produce for your inspection are, a bowl enamel- 
led outside and on the bottom of tlie inside, which, I believe, can bo 
known by its red base as belonging to the 17th century; a little 
dish and a saticer. 

I come now to the peculiar ware distinguished by the effigies 
of Nora Singh, mythical beings half man half beast, and Thepanom, 
or praying angels surrounded by conventional clouds on a black, 
blue, purple or sometimes wliite enamel ground. The inside of the 
rice-bowls of this ware is green with a pink open lotus in tlu^ 
centre. The outside design has much in common with tlu^ 
ancient and celebrated T<)7n Siamese silver ware. Tlie earliest of 
this porcelain apparently dates back to the last Kings of Ayuthia 
and it seems to have been the favourite ware down to the first reign 
of the present dynasty. It is said to have been painted at Canton 
and the very best of it is clearly in decadent imitation of the beauti- 
ful ware of which the covered pot above alluded to is one of the few 
surviving examples. 

There must have been a very great deal of it made for, 30 
years or so ago, it had almost no price and crowded the shelves of 
pawnshops. I myself once saw a large cratefull of these rice-bowls 
sold to a German for export at 3 salungs each. The ware is still 
fairly common in pawnshops but is now much more expensive than 
it used to be. 

r- 

Other designs were used at the same period as the Thd'panom, 
the colours being in accordance with the well known ‘Five colour’ 
style called in Siamese, ' Bencharong Lotus designs are found 
bowls being painted to look like open lotus flowers or covered with 
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clifforent coloured panels each of which bears a spray of the five 
sacred flowers which grow in the seven lakes of Himaplian ( fairy 
land ). Apparently the best of thi»s old ware was reserved 
by sumptuary laws for the use of those of royal blood ; that 
available for the ordino-iy otTicial class and the gentry being of 
inferior execution and somewhat diiferent design. These last were 
never green inside. The peasantry and lower orders generally 
use imported crockery of ordinary Chinese make. 

Thepanom ware gradually changed its appearance and, seem- 
iugly, after the 1st reign of the i)resent dynasty, tlie best of it was 
no longer reserved for royalty. It continued to be made and import- 
ed, however, through all the subsequent reigns and, latterly, Japanese 
imitations of the oldest styles have been put on the market. 

Ill the Second Reign the royal green tended to disappear from 
the liost ware. This was the time of a vigorous production in Oliiiia, 
of exceedingly beautiful porcelain, especially riceJ)owls, and these last 
doubtless took the Siamese fancy, for a fashion set in then of patterns 
with birds and flowers, butterflies and flowers, or just simply flowers, 
and also very effective diaper and one-colour designs. This fashion 
amounted practically to a return to the pire-Thfepanom manner and 
there can be no doubt that from the aesthetic point of view it was 
superior to that to which it succeeded. An immense quantity of such 
wares was made at King-Te-Oheng and imported, the sumptuary laws 
reserving the use of gold ornamentation for articles supplied for per- 
sons of royal blood. In the best rice-bowls the outside centre of 
the cover was adorned with an open lotus flower. It is curious that 
green-inside cuspidors seem to have appeared for the first time in 
this reign. 

Apparently tliere was never much desire on the part of Siam- 
ese to have vases or other purely ornain^ental pieces made after their 
own peculiar designs. From the first the ordering ol porcelain from 
China seems to have been simply a question of obtaining articles for 
daily household use, of as pleasing an appearance as possible. For 
ornamental purposes solely, Chinese designs were acceirted. 
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The Third licigu >syiichronivsed with the Tao Knang period in 
China, a period of continued activity in porcelain making, though the 
/.enitli m regards excellence of quality, in painting if nob in the 
suhstanco of the porcelain, had been passed, H. M. Phra Nang Klao, 
of Siam, seems to liavo been a true artist, and some of the porcelain 
imported by his orders is as good as anything of the kind to 1)o seen. 
But the imports of the nobility and gentry at this time show a 
decline. 

In the Fourtli Reign the first symptoms ai) 2 )earcd of a tendency 
to the use of European jjorcelain, and from this time the lupid 
decline of Siamo-Chinese porcelain may truly be dated. King 
Rama IV was a student of European ways and manners and was tlie 
pioneer of their introduction into liis country. The Oopelaiid and 
Carrett and the Wedgwood porcelain that he ordered fr<au England 
instead of getting articles from China, is still preserved in various 
parts of the country. 

With the Fifth Reign the manufacture (.)f Siaiiio-Clu nose por- 
celain may be said practically to have come to an end. The royal 
household was now su 2 ij)lied chiefly from Eurujje and in obedience 
to the dictates of the royal inclination, the national taste underwent 
a great cliange. In the earlier part of the reign the country 
may be said to have followed after false gods in matters artistic 
and, hypnotised by the glamour of Western Culture, to have for- 
gotten its highly distinctive and sometimes beautiful national pro- 
ductions, in a rapt contemidation of the monstrosities of middle 
19th century Europe. 

King Rama V, however, outgrew his youthful bedazzleineut 
by the' West and cultivated a line taste in true Chinese ornaixiental 
porcelain, a fashion, for which consequently set in, giving an impetus 
to the importation of superior Chinese ware, and resulting in the 
formation of several fine collections of the same. Being also at 
heart an ardent ‘^lover of all things Siamese, the King, in his later 
years, introduced the science of archaeology to the knowledge of his 
j)eople and, resulting therefrom, there dawned upon their imagination 
the fact that Siaino-Ohinese ware of the first three reigns and 




8iamo-C/hinese enamelled porcelain ( superior quality ) 
Late 18th and early 19th centuries. 



Siamo-Chinese enamelled porcelain Rice-bowls ( left to right ) 
1st, 2nd and 3rd reigns of present Dynasty. 



Siamo-Chinese enamelled porcelain Rice-bowls ( left to right ) 
4th, 5th and 6th reigns of present Dynasty. 
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earlier, though originally made for purely utilitarian purposes, was, 
much of it, very interesting as well as, sometimes, beautiful. A cult 
of this old ware thereupon took root and grew until it became a 
craze. Stacks of bowls and dishes, covered with the dust of years, 
were produced from cupboards and odd corners where tliey had long 
stood disregarded and forgotten, and were snapped up by eollecfcors 
at prices that have increased until they have become imohibitive 
except to the rich. Inhere arc now some very com];)letc col- 
lections of Siaiuo-Ohiocse i^orcelain in Bangkok, but as articles 
of use in high places the ware tends to disappear ; tlie art of 
making it is in course of being forgotten and the trade in it is in 
the throes of death. 

Ever since the making of Siamo-Chinese porcelain began, there 
has been a Constant succession of blue under tlie glaze articles of 
Siamese design supplied to the order to the Royal Family and of the 
nobility and, latterly at any rate, for the public market wdthout 
vspecial order. 

Efforts were made during the Fifth Reign to paint porcelain hi 
Siam, not for sale but moi*e for amusement. There was at one time 
a small workshop in the Wang Na, where quite good work was done, 
under the auspices of the last, so-called, Second King; and the late 
Prince Divakorn also employed artists who produced for him some 
pretty little cups and saucers, bowls, &c.,. The porcelain was 
mostly imported' from China but a little was actually made in the 
Wang Na. These articles are somewhat sought after now but as few 
wore made they are not often to be found. 

As of yore, the common people use today the rough cheap 
Chinese crockery of the period, the flow of which into the country 
continues unabated. Sucli crockery includes cuspidors (Kratorn) and 
dishes {Ohemn Oheuang) of Siamese shape. 

May I draw your attention for a moment to these small 
articles, called “Pi”? They are porcelain made in^China for Siam^ 
and therefore come within the scope of this paper. 

A few years ago I saw in a book-sellers’ list, a book advertised 
for sale as “ Rsmsays Siamese Porcelain ’’ ; for 5s. Being at that time 
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unaware that there exists no book in Eui'opean writing devoted 
solely to the subject of Siamese porcelain, and being at the) same time 
anxioiis to learn, I sent the necessary five shillings, and received, to 
my grave disappoiiituieut, a small publication, a simple catalogue, 
called ‘^Eainsays Siamese Porcelain and otlier Tokens”; containing 
some 850 illustrations of these strange and insignificant looking little 
objects. I then found tliat (piite a cult of “ VI ” exists ; that German 
students have raged furiously t}gether over them and that the dis- 
covery of a new one is the signal for palpitations of the heart in cer- 
tain learned circles. Vi ” are the tokens that the gambling farmers 
of former days wore allowed to issue to their clients in place of coin 
of the realm. Originally intei^ded for the convenience of gamblers 
when playing, they naturally came into use as small change in the 
markets and shops. They were first used about 1760 and by 1875 
they had, by the abuses and misuses that accompanied them, become 
such a source of worry and loss to the State that they were prohibit- 
ed in the latter year. And why Messrs. Haas, Hamel, Schlegel, 
Olievillard and Ramsay should get so excited about them, is one of 
those things that are s j difiicult for ordinary people to understand. 

A few words in couelusiou about the blown, purplish or red- 
dish, polished teapots with metal mounts that are to be seen in every 
Siamese house. These are called Hpan in Siamese and they are 
made at a place called Sin Hoe Tek, some four days journey into the 
interior from Shanghai fin China They are not composed of natural 
clay or earth, as would at first sight appear, but of hard rock, grounl in- 
to fine powder and formed into an artificial earth after the manner of 
porcelain clay. They are imported into Siam in great numbers in a 
rough unfinislied condition and the polishing and mounting of them 
constitutes an established minor industry in Bangkok, located chiefly 
near the Swing (Sao Ching Cha). 

The process of polishing begins with the grinding or filing of 
the surface of the pot with a substance composed of powdered spinel 
or inferior sapplilre, mixed with melted sticlac and set liard. Several 
such files, of increasing fineness, are used in succession, until a perfect- 
ly smooth surface is obtained to which an infinitely thin covering of 
sticlac adheres. The grinding or filing implement is called “Khahk 
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Bejra’' which, I believe, means “Refuse or Dust, of Gems'’. The 
words, as pronounced, sound like K-a-k P-e-fc but you will of course 
understand tliat, to be consistent with the accepted system of 
transliteration of Sianiese words, I have sjHdt them Kdi-adi-k 
B-e-j~r-a. The final polishinj^ is done by rubbing wuth the hard 
outside surface of a bamboo. 

An industrious ^vo^ker can turn out a finished teapot fit for 
ordinary use in a day, but, for the finer specimens a week, a fort- 
night or even a month is not considered too long for the polishing. 
The making of these teapots is an ancient and cherished Chinese art 
and superior productions bear the marks of the Emperors in whose 
reign they were made, like porcelain. The collection of (tea- 

pots) is a favourite hobby in Bangkok and authenticated old speci- 
mens of good workmanship often change hands amongst collectors for 
fabulous sums. 
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THE FUNERAL CUSTOMS OF THE MONS, 

by R Halliday. 


Some time ago a friend wrote saying be bad attc^rubnl a Mon 
funeral and asking why certain tilings be bad witiuissed were done on 
sucli oecasiojia This suggested to me tlu^. idtni oT writing on ib(‘ 
subject of this paper. I find it is very common for peo])li‘. to ask 
why certain things are done when things appear strange to tlu*in, but 
it is not (uxsy to give satisfactory answers. On this mattm* of (lie 
customs at Mon funerals I liave a book that - professes to give the 
origin of such customs, and the reasons for some of them. On close 
examination, however, one finds that it is ratlier a didactical treatise 
intended to efieouriXge the devout in the practice of their religion. 
From the Buddhist standpoint it is ratlier a fine piece of devotional 
reading. From tlie point of view of the empiirer into the funeral 
customs its chief value lies in its tabulation of the various practices 
connected with the reverent and affectionate laying away of the 
remains of the dead. This booklet of some twenty pages of palmleaf 
manuscript is entitled “Anissaihsa Kammathan”, which being tran- 
slated is “Tlie Advantage of a Dead Body’l The idea is that then^ 
is profit to the living in considering the various tilings that are done 
to the dead before they are finally laid away from sight. We shall 
return to this little book later. 

In writing at some length on this subject in The Talaings” 
I made use of another and somewhat longer work, which set fortli 
the practices to be observed in the varied conditions and circum- 
stances under which death at times takes place. From that work 
we can learn tlie only real reason for the various practices observed 
in connection with the dead, and that is, that custom kept 
alive by tradition has decreed that these various observances 
cannot be lightly set aside. In fact there is great danger 
to those who neglect them. In borrowing the copy of this 
work, Lokasam^utti ’I which has always been readily placed at my 
disposal, some weeks ago, tire owner of it remarked to me witli 
concern that there was now far too much neglect of its rulings. In 
this case, although like many other books, the origin is referred 
back to the Buddha’s time, there is no reference to the religion 
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except as the monks and otjaer religions are mentioned in, the 
carrying out of the various practices, as for instance, when gifts to 
the monks are forbidden in certain circumstances, or when a religious 
mendicant is the proper person to cany out a certain act. From 
tliis it is very evident that the origins of the customs are anterior to 
the introduction of Buddhism among the people. The explanations 
usually offered when people ask the reason for the various practices 
are to bo discredited as of no actual value to the earnest enquirer. 
I feel c|nifeo content when I can find out wdiat seems to be general 
practice either in one special form or in variations of it. In this 
paper I shall simply state what I have seen and heard of the 
practices. 

A circumstance which strikes one at the very outset, when 
one coines into close contact with death arnongvst this people is the 
preparations made for the last scenes, and for burial or its equivalent 
as soon as death is si^en to bo inevitable. Not lonof a^o word was 
brought to me that aii aged person in whom I was interested was 
nearing his end As confirmatory of this I was told that the house 
was being arranged for death. On reaching the house I found that 
the inner room in which the old man lay adying as it was thought, 
had been cleared of everything not actually needed. Mats were 
spread on the floor with cushions here and there, and curtains had 
been hung up, and a canopy of white cloth was being prepared. 
There was of course no ceiling. Such relatives as had been able to 
answer the summons had gathered in and were sitting about in the 
death chamber or helping with the preparations in the outer part of 
the house. Later in the day, those who had been out in the fields 
and further away also came, some not getting there till late at night. 
It was in this case the liead of a family when more attention is paid 
to this act of respect and reverence, but even in other cases there is 
always a measure of this attitude in the near presence of death. 
Then I found the family anxious for what they called the service 
for the living, which they deemed a very desirable thing. It seems 
that the act of death is to be seriously recognised from the religious 
point of view, though one wonders whether the people do not see 
some magical influence in the observance. The dying in his 
extremity is addressed as '' Arahaih saint ”, as if he had attained 
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arhatship, though whetlier the people recognise the full signification 
is quite another thing. 

It is not considered out of place to begin at once to make 
preparations for tlie last respects even before the death actually 
takes place, when that event is seen to be near. The coffin is some 
times being made whilst the dying is still conscious. In fact, there 
are cases when it is deemed fitting to have everything ready to carry 
out the funeral rites as scion as life is extinct. This is the course of 
procedure in the case of a person dying in a strange village as 
indicated in the book Lokasainutti When a person is seen to be 
dying in a village other than his own, it is fitting that his family 
and relatives should seek out the necessary things for offerings and 
cremation before death actually takes place so that the corpse can be 
carried forth at once. Haste is also needed in the case of contagious 
aud other loathsome diseases, and then often no time is taken even 
to make a coffin, but the body is carried forth witli mats and 
blankets. 

In ordinary cases, however, as soon as death has actually 
occurred, the women take charge in the house and the men in the 
street, and one will hear the wailing of the women, and see the men 
busy erecting an awning to shelter tlie coffin-makers and the musi- 
cians. You can never be in any doubt in passing a house where a 
corpse is lying. 

In the bathing of the corpse there is rather a curious arrange- 
ment, though what might be its origin, or what its signification, I do 
not know. The body is bathed by pouring over it seven water-pots 
of water. The water has to be drawn by seven persons each born 
on a different day of the week. In proceeding to the well tlie one 
born on Sunday goes first, followed by the one born on Monday, the 
one born on Tuesday, and so on. When the water has been drawn, 
the drawers keep their order, hut the one horn on Saturday now 
leads the way, and the one horn on Sunday comes last. According 
to the booklet “A'hissamsa Kammatliaff ’ already mentioned, the water 
should be first boiled and then cooled. When the bathing has been 
accomplished a chew is put in the mouth of the dead and a piece of 
money. The two thumbs are tied together, and the big toes with 
cotton thread. Two pieces of split bamboo the length of the corpse 
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are placed along the sides of the coffin. These are the bamboo rests 
for the corpse. 

Wlien the body has been dressed and coffined, a suitable struc- 
ture is made on which to rest the coffin, with a canopy over it. 
Here the body lies in state till the time of carrying forth, whether 
long or short, and may be viewed by all as the coifln is left open. 
It is a duty of the living to view the dead, and reflect on this end of 
life. A liglit is placed at each end of the coffin — ^xiratig at 
the head, and pamot keir at the foot. Tlio latter is in a pot set in a 
basin of chaff standing on a tripod. 

In carrying away the coffin from the house some peculiar cus- 
toms are observe:!. The Anissaihsa Kammathan ” says the corpse 
must not be taken out of the house by the door, because it is the 
way used by the household, hut that the wall must be broken open. 
This, it seems, is according to circumstances. At a funeral in 
Ayuthia Monthon I was told that the rule was that the corpse must 
not pass under a cross beam. In Siam the main part of the house 
is iii three sections, and the body must not be passed from one 
section to another. If death took place in the middle section which 
usually has the door, the coffin could be taken out at the door. 
Otherwise the wall must be broken open, and the body taken through 
the breach. Sometimes the dying one was removed to the middle sec- 
tion before death took place, so that tlie body could be carried out at 
the door. According to the '' Loka,^amutti it is only under cer- 
tain circumstances that tlie ordinary door cannot be used. It is pretty 
much the same with the use or non-use of the ordinary stair, 
although I think that in all cases something is done in case. of the 
stair. At one funeral, I saw the ordinary stair used with a slim bam- 
boo cane laid against it. At another place I saw the coffin carried down 
quite a different stair at the opposite part of the house. Sometimes 
the stair is simply turned over. A Mon stair is usually detachable 
— a biggish short ladder of five steps. It would seem, therefore, that 
these thiixgs are done so that there may be no fault to find. 

There is quite a definite understanding as to the road that 
must be taken to the cemetery. When death takes place outside the 
village or town, the body must not be brought iixto the village. 
Hence even when the nearest road to the cemetery would be through 
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the village, if the death takes place outside the bounds the long 
roundabout way must be followed rather than come into the village 
again. The town of Ye in thi‘. Amherst District of Tenasserirn, 
Lower Burma, stands on the site of an old city. Deaths taking 
place outside the old city wall though in the modern town have 
to be taken away anotlier way ratlier tluiii bring theui 
within ilic old hounds. In villages on tlie Menain Chao Wuiya, 
Siam, the coffin is taken to the water’s edge and j)ut on a boat to bo 
taken to the monastery grounds where the cemetery is. On th(^ 
Meklong where the water is not convenient for this purpose, the cof- 
fin is carried out to the edge of the fields, to avoid passing tlirough 
the village, and carried round to the monastery, where the service is 
held and the cremation takes place. 

In carrying the coffin, aw'-ay from the house, a looking-glass is 
to be taken, and a knife. With the knife the path is to be senitehed. 
The bearers are forbidden to look round behind, but are to keep 
their eyes fixed on the looking-glass, and on the knife carried before, 
A drinking ve»s8el of water is to be carried, and a coconut. The 
coconut is to be broken opeii, and the water in it and the drinking 
vessel spiunkled on the corpse. On arrival at tlie cemetery, the cof- 
fin is to be turned round three times, and then placed on tlie pyre. 
It is hero the corpse is to be sprinkled, and the cords tying the 
thumbs and "big toes are to be cut, and then the fire is to be applied. 
There does not seem to have been any religious service in the 
original procedure. The present day Buddhistic service could only 
be introduced after the coming of the religion in any case. But 
even in the booklet mentioned which gives tlie rites a Buddhistic 
origin, no mention is made of a religious service. 

There is always now a service held at the cemetery and some- 
times also one at the monastery. I propose to describe them as I 
have seen them. The service 1 attended at a monastery took place 
in the preaching hall. There were mats spread at one end of the 
liall for the monks, the people occupying the main part of tlie 
building The "" officiating monk sat with legs crossed, on a 
raised pulpit standing in tl\e middle of the back part of the 
hall. The coffin was brought in, and the people made a request 
for the reading of the law. Tapers were then distributed and 
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liglitcd. It was explaiiKid to me that this was an olicriug to the 
law, . The three refuges and the five precepts were repeated by the 
people, after whicli the monk read in a clear voice what purported to 
be a discourse of the Buddha. Following this there was another 
servicH^ at the place of cremation. The coffin was opened, tlic corpse 
turned facedown, an I the bottom knocked out ol tlie coffin. The 
three times turning round of the coffin also took place here. We 
WiU’o all again presented with fire Jigliters, and it was the privilege 
{)£ everyone to lielp in ligliting the 

At another funeral on the banks of the Mekloiig, the coffin 
was carried right from the liouse to the place of cremation. It was 
the funeral of a Karanan’s wife, and over forty monks were present. 
The l)eople made the three reverences to the monks and asked for 
the service. The monks first repeated the Namo in praise of the 
Buddha, ros})onse by the people following. The three refuges were 
recited l)y the monks, the people following resp(jnsively. In tlic 
same way the live precepts were rexieated. This was followed by 
something I did not catch. Tlie Pali service usual on such occasions 
was now iiibnied by the monks, rme of wlioin acted as leader. The 
j)eof)le sat in worsliipful attitude with their palms phxced together. 
Some growing tired or forgetting, relaxed by and by and sat more 
at ease. Some women sat chatting and wanted to converse with 
anyone who would do so. At the close the people Ijowed and 
repeated some formula. 

There is a curious custom of throwing a cloth across the 
burning pyre from one person to another. Some say any cloth may 
be used, but one booklet says it is the clotli that covered the corpse^ 
and ivS to be thrown three times. In the’ bcoklet a reason is given 
for it, but that I take it is only a pious reflection on the act. Tliere 
may, however, be something in the fact that whilst it has been pass- 
.ed through the fire it remains unscathed by the fire. But see the 
exjflanation given under. 

There are many restrictions in certain defined cases. For a 
child under ten years no coffin sliould be made, and cremation m not 
allowed. Suicides, and people killed by lightning are to be buried 
standing and the forehead left bare on toj^. I liave no. actual 
instance of this, however. Should the jiBrson struck by lightning 
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die on the spot, he must be buried there. I£ death rcHuIts at homo 
the burial may take place in the cemetery. 

I .should like to close with a brief resume of the pious reflec- 
tions of the autlior of Anissaiiisa Kammatlian Nothing wliat- 
ever of our bodies is imperisliable; and all must come to the condition 
of a dead body witlunit fail. 

The firewood signifies merit and demerit — sin and righteous- 
ness ill deeds and good deeds. These stir our minds like the lieating 
of water ; the former leads us on to the place of punishment and the 
latter brings us to the condition of bliss. Tlie three stones on which 
the pot is boiled are the three stages,^ the worlds of I)e,sire, of Form 
and of absence of Form, through which it is fitting that men must 
make their way until Niryfina tlie realm of bliss is attained. 

The pot signifies our frail body, and the water boiled in it 
the attaclmient of the five senses. When the fire has burned out a 
person hag reached the state of sanctification. 

The tlireads tying tlie thumbs and great toes are the three 
snares namely, children wlio snare the neck, property whicli snares 
the feet, and wives who hold the hands. Tliese attachments the 
sharpest knife cannot sever nor could ages of wearing of water make 
us free. The sharp knife which cuts tlie cord is the wise effort by 
which Nirvana is attained. 

The pieces of split bamboo put . along the two sides of the 
corp.se direct men to the way pointed out by the Allwise, whereby 
we may put aside wrong views and attain right ones. 

The four cross pieces in the couch are the four Apayas, the 
eight abodes of heavenly bliss and the four Bralmia heavens, which 
if a man knows he may by contemplation free himself from the 
miseries of life and attain the realm of Nirvana. 

The corpse must not be taken out at the door because it is 
the way for the household to come and go. The wall must be 
broken down. In this we are following the example of the royal 
Suddhodhana ^ gf tlie Sakya tribe. 

^ Kamjivaciirabhuuii, rupavacarabliumi arupavacarabhmni. According to our 
booklet tlie first comprises hell, the preta world, the asiiraworld ; the world of beasts, of 
men, and of angels (the six devalokas). The second comprises, the sixteen heavens of 
corporeal Brahmas, and the third the four heavens of formless Brahmas, 

a The father of Gotama Buddha. 
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The corpse is carried out with the head to the front as the 
Buddha did with his august father. Before that time it was usual 
to carr}’ with the feet first. 

We repeat the five precepts on arrival at the cemetery, be- 
cause on the death of the Bodhisatva as Chaddanta five Imndred 
Pratycka Buddhas came and recited the vinaya precepts. 

The cloth covering the body is tlivown across the fire three 
times to show tlxe imperishahle natui’e of the three stages. One 
must enjoy or suffer according to one’s merit or demexit. 

The path is scratched to signify that there must be no going 
back, but a straight course for Nirvana maintained. 

The mirror is carried ia front and no glance made behind, 
because there must he no going back on the old life, but the view 
kept ever forward to the attainment of bliss. 

The sharp knife signifies the knowledge which enables us to 
cnt away the evil actions which beset us, and so free ourselves from 
misery. 

The coffin is turned round three time to make peoxfie reflect 
and not pray for the continual course of the three stages. 

The cocoanut water is pure water undisturbed, and not like 
the river or the sea. water which is muddy and clear by turns, just 
as in life in this struggle merit and demerit alternate. 

Money is put in the mouth of the corpse to show the utter 
worthlessness of worldly wealth. The bliss of Nirvana is tlie true 
wealth. 

They put a chew in the mouth to show that whilst in life the 
mouth is prone to speak all kinds of evil to the detriment of others, 
in death it cannot even chew its own quid, another has to chew for it. 

On return from the cemetery the tables and trays have to. be 
overturned, because men must be turned with their face to the 
ground, and that they may meditate on heavenly bliss. 

I have thus given a faint idea of the pious reflections of a 
religious Mon on the things his people do in laying^ away the dead 
from sight. If it at the same time helps to fix attention on the 
various Mon funeral customs the purpose of my paper will be 
answered, 
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NOTE SUR UNE STATUE DE PRINCESSE 
SIAMOISE DE L’EPOQUE D’AYUDHYA. 

Par 

Cl C(Kr)ks 

CjoiiHurvatiaxr do la Mihliot-hecjuu Natfoiialu 
Yi\j iranaiia. 

: o : 

Le Kot Mandimpala on Loi des CJardcR dxi Fain in, proiaidgxi4e 
a Ayudhya eii 1458 A. D. par le roi Pararnatrailokanatha, coiifcient 
xiue brfevo doHcrijxtion des divers eoHtxxines ofc des difi'oreiib'R pnnu*c‘s 
qxxi 4taient lAglenieutaire.s ^ cetto epo([Xie poxxr Ich prineen tdles prin- 
cesses de la faniille royale, ofe eonstitxxaient on (|xiel([xie sorfce lour 
'' xuiifonno ” do c6r6moxiie. 

Ce passage, f|ixe Ton trouvera dans T^dition dos Kotlnuay on 
dexxx voliimcB par Bradley ( Vol. II, pp. 12(5-127 ) presente, lueine 
poxxr les Siamois les pins instmits, certaines difficxilt^s d’interpretn- 
tion provenant, d’nno part de eo ([ue les terrncs tecliniqnos ddsignant 
les parties dxi costume oxx les objets de parure sent on majbrit6 
d'origine klimere, ot d axxtre part do ce que les figxirations do princes 
et siirtoxit de princesses de Tepoque d’Ayxidhya sont extrfiinement 
rares. 

Aussi, la statuette qui fait I'objet de cette note, outre sa valeur 
artistique et le charme qui so ddgage des traits si fins de son visage 
et de son torse si gracieuseinent modeld, cette statuette prdsonte-t-ollo 
un int4iAt exceptionnol, ExarninC'e a la lumiere du texte du Kot 
Mapdirapala, elle devieiit susceptible d'xxne identification a peu pr^s 
certaiue, et, du m^me coup, certains termes obscurs du texte sc trou- 
vent heureasement 6clair&. 

Cette statuette bronze noir, qui mesure Om.42 de hauteur 
sur 0.27 X 0.22 k la base du socle, fit longtemps partie de la celfebre 
collection de Phya Siindarabimol ( Phle Vasuvat), Directeur adjoint 
de la K4gie de I’Opixim, r^eemment decode. Apres la mort de ce 
dernier, elle fxxt acqnise par Monsieur C. Niel, Oonseiller k la Cour 
SuptAme, chez qui elle se trouve aujourd'hui. 
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Les traits caractt^-istiqnea, qui la distinguent a premiere vne 
d’uno image do divinite feminine, sent Ja presence d’uno sorte de 
veate croisde sur la poitrine, et I’aspect de la coiffure conipo.see d’liu 
diadfeimo et d’unecoiffe laissant appaiuitre deux petita chignons ronds, 
un aiir le soininot de la t6tc, et un autro par’derriere. 

Hi Fotx so reporfco an passage dii Kot Mandirapala ddcrivant 
la tenuo de gala den reincs et des pi'inccsses (i), on voit quo: 

Les rcines Phra Aggamahesi et Phra Eajadevi portent la 
tiara pointue (Mongkiit) et des bahouclies dories; leiir parasol a 
trois etages et leur voliicule est une liti&re (2). Les reinea Phra 
Kfijadevi et Phra Aggajaya iFont pavS de tiare, tnais portent un 
chapeau, font un chignon en forme de queue de hainsa eb portent des 
babouches en voloixvs; leur parasol a deux stages et leur v^hicule 
est un palanquin orne de makaim Les filles du roi, de premier et 
de second rang, portent un chapeau, font un chignon rond et metteut 
uno veste a broderies d’or. Los petites filles du roi, de premier et 
de second rang, portent un diadJune, font Ic chignon rond, et inettent 
une veste de soie etoilesJ’ 

Notre statue ne peut representor ni TAggamahesi ni la 
(premiere) Rajadevi, puisqu'elle n^a ni la tiare pointue ni les 
babouches, et qifielle porte un^ vesto. EIlo ne reprAsente pas davantage 
la (deuxieine) llajadevi ou TAggajaya, toujours a cause de la pr&ence 
de la veste et de Tabsence de babouches, et surtout parce que la 


G) ® ii men ■vib^ 

in^ri ti 

iTOiu |nao iantTiyij? mt mi nm ilatriR via^, v^imu 

OT isn't iTOf im ^111 nm ilutriR nm mx 


(2) Cette explication des termes et ^^n? J m’a ete doimce 

par S. A. B. le Prince Nnri&araruivattivongs. Les imagoes de ces v(^hicules 
ffgnrenfc sur les anciens bas-reliefs khmers ( Of. Groslier, Recherches sur 
lea Oambodgiens, fig, 64 et PL VII A ; liti^re de hi Reine-Mere ). Par 
malcara il faut sans doute entendre naga. 
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coifFiire ne saurait fetre qimlifiee de chignon en forme de queue de 
hainsa (i). 

Resteiit les princesses, filles et petites filles du roi, qui, les 
unes conunc les autres, mettenfc une veste et portent Ic chignon rond, 
comme notre statue. II out ete difficile au fondeur de reprdsenter 
dhine fagon suffisamment claire les broderies d’or ou les etoiles (jui 
distinguent cos deux series de priueesses. Main il y a, suivant h 
texte pr6cit4, un ornement caracteristi([Ue reserve aux petites filles 

I 

du roi : le Sirophet (n Sanskrit Siroveataj “bandeau de t6te, 
diadfeme''), et c'est manifestement cette parure qui orrie la tfite de la 
statuette. 

On arrive done, par Elimination, a identifier celle-ci avec 
Timage d’une princesse i^etite fille du roi Ainsi que je Tai dEji dit, 
le texte de la “ Loi des Gardes du Palais en luEme temps quhl 
fournit une identification tout & fait satisfaisante, acquiert par 
Ik une prEcisioil nouvelle : les termes au premier abord un peu ein- 
barrassants de motflFl P^^dent leur obscuritE des 

qu'ils sont pour ainsi dire illustres par Fiinage. 

Telles sont les raisons qui niont pousse i publier cette 
statuette, unique en son genre. Qu’il me soit permis, en terminant, 
de prEsenter mes renierciments ^ S. A. E. le Prince Damrong Eajanu- 
bhab qui fut le premier k me signaler le passage du Kof; Mandirapala, 
et k M. 0. Niel qui a bien voulu autoriser la reproduction d'une des 
pieces les plus intEressantes de sa collection. 




( 1 ) Oette expression dE.sfgne sans doufce ces coiffures terminees 
par une longue mEche, comme on en voit frcquemment sur les bas-i^eliefs 
khmers ( Groslier, Ibid , fig 27, IT. V. W. ) 




Statue de Princesse Siamoise de I’epoque d’ Ay udhy a ( Profile). 
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THE YANG KALO’ (KARIENG) OR WHITE KARENS. 

Translation of a paper received from Chiengmai in answer 
to the Society's Questionnaire, by E. J, Walton. 


Section I. 

Physical Characthristjcs. 

1. They are of modiuin physi(|ue and v^ell proportioned. 

2. Neither stout nor thin, but just medium. 

3. The face is flat full face, and square in profile. The nose 
is small and flat full face, and of the shape of a right angled 
triangle in profile, 

4. The lips arc thin and dark in colour, broad across and curling 
upwards. 

5. The hair on face, head and body is mostly long, the individual 
hairs slender and straight and usually sprouting. The hair on 
the body is short, and the individual hairs small and fine ; on the 
legs they are coarser and longer — at the most about an inch or 
so — not growing thickly, soft, not curly, black in colour. 

6. The eyes are blackish in colour. 

7. They are not horizontal. The external corner of the eyelids is 
a little higher than the rest of the lid. 

8. The colour of those parts of the body 'which are protected from 
the sun by clothes is of a whitish yellow; the exposed parts are 
dark yellow. New born babies all have dark blue spots (called 
non-permanent birth marks ) on their backs and buttocks which 
disappear at about to 2 years of age. 

Additional Information. 

( a ) Generally the skull is square but some are misshapen, 

( b ) Tile teeth are inostly black through chewing areca nut 
and bark, 

( c ) Many men and women pierce holes in their ears about 3 
centimetres broad. 
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( cl) Many of the men tatoo their bodie.s and legs; the body 
and arms are tatooed in red with vermilion in tlm form of 
dragons and various superstitions figures ; the legs arc 
tatooed in black witli figures of dragons — fantastic animals 
tatooed according to the fancy of the tatooer^ — and also in 
lines. 


Section II. 

Habitations and Ocjstoms, 

1. Hahifat The lieoplo like to settle on the slopes or tops of liills 
within reach of streams; tlicy are also found on tlie lower levels 
and near the main rivers, but only in very small numbers. 
They are numerous in all parts of the Amhlioe of Me Saricng and 
also in the Ambhoe of Mfe ITong Sdn. They like to live in 
small communities of not more than 30 houses at the most and 
the villages are from 8 to 24 hours’ distance apart. 

/ They are agile ard not at all stupid. They call then)selves 

Pakah Yo' but by the people living round about they are 
called “ Yang’b Speaking generally they are not very polished 
in their manners, as their race has no culture of its own, i. c,, they 
don’t- know much about decent manners or politeness. 

2, Hahifations. Their villages are subject to the ordinary admin- 
istration of the District. When built on the tops of hills, they 
are not fenced, the stream and the hill itself being looked upon 
as the boundaries. If a fence is built, it is only built on the 
entrance side. Those who live in the low coun'ry by the rivervS 
do make fences, using logs or bamboos or slabs ( timlier ). 

As regard the actuil houses, the people living in the hills 
build flat houses resembling sheds, roofed with split bamboo slats 
overlapping each other and looking in the distance like corrugat- 
ed zinc sheets. The roof is used for drying the rice on. There 
is a low bamboo floor, square, but no partition walls or outside 
veranda ; the house-ladder goes straight up to the door of the 
house. The kitchen and the place for receiving visib^rs are in 
the sleeping room. The furniture consists of 2 or 3 earthenware 
cooking-pots, a big wooden jflatter on which to servo up the 
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rice and from which every one in the hotiHe eats ; spooii.s made 
of bamboo for dipping out the curry ; bamboo cylinders for 
drawing water, and to liold the drinking wniter and the water 
for general use ; mats for lying on, woven out of a tree re- 
sembling a rush ; wooden pillows ; baskets, sieves, -betel boxes, 
etc. As a rule very little attention is paid to cleanliness, 

3. (JlotkiMff. ''.riie men usually wear sarongs and trousers with a 
short coat without waist and stum up* to the throat ( formerly 
worn also by the the Siamese ) ; if they wear a long sliirt coming 
clown below the knees, they don’t wear sarongs or trousers in 
addition. The coats both of men and of women are without 
sleeves. 

Unmarried girls wear a long white garment reaching nearly 
to the ankles and ho other under garment. Married women 
wear short jackets embroidered with seeds ( Job’s tears ” ), 
and '' sins ” of various colours. There are no special clothes 
for festival days, but only for the marriage day when new clothes 
prepared ])y the bride and bridegroom are worm. 

The hair in the case of the men is worn long and knotted on 
the right towards the back of the head, and a long silk or cotton 
head-cloth is worn. The women knot the hair right on the 
back of the head, and use as a head-cloth a square of cotton, 
about 70 centimetres long and folded from corner to corner 
( diagonally ) with tlie knot in front. Many kinds of ornaments 
are used. The men sharpen bits of ivory with pointed ends 
and put them in their ears : these they call Na di ka cho’ me” 
Women have many kinds of ornaments, such as silver or brass 
armlets of which they pub a number of pairs on each arm ; 
silver earrings ; and small bells round the anklevS. Also they 
tie black cotton threads round their legs above the calf and 
round the ankles. They wear many strings of beads round their 
necks. 

4 Food. Eice and the flesh of various kinds of ahimals such as 
bulls, buffaloes, pigs, crabs, fish, tortoise, sambur, barking deer, 
snakes, etc ; also smaller species such as tree-lixards ( ), frogs, 

etc. — whatever they happen to come across. If they come across 
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•• any animal, it will likely come in their line of food, and there are 
few species that they won’t eat. They are fond of liquor and 
like to distil it themselves. They smoke tobacco in pipes, but 
opium smoking is very rare. Arcca nut and betel are popular 
with .both men and women. Cooking pots and other utensils 
are as de.scribod in clause 2. 

5. Hunting (ind Jiahing. They are keen liuntovs and fishonnon. 
For fishing they use casting nets, and weel ; and various instru- 
ments for shooting, trapping and catching animals, such as 
cross-bows, snares, traps, spring-traps, pointed stakes and guns. 
They shoot every kind of animal. 

■ 6. Means of Transport. They have no vehicles of any kind. 

7. Agriculture. They grow rice and vegetables ( gourds, cucumbers, 

etc. ) and grow them well ; they plant on the tops of the hills. 
Their agricultural implements are knives, axes, spades, mattocks 
etc. Varieties grown are white rice ( 4^^ ), sticky rice, maize, 

a sort of cucumber, melons, millet with big seeds, etc. They keep 
fowls, cows and bulls, buffaloes, pigs, goats, dogs and cats, but 
not bees. 

8. Commerce. Thei-e are no shops or markets in which goods are 
sold. They have measures ; the ‘sole’ is the unit of length, whilst 
for measuring capacity they use a woven bamboo measure re- 
sembling the Siamese rice bushel ( ), but without the wide 
mouth. They have a large and a small measxire. They use 
Rupees a great deal. They barter goods, as for example, rice and 
chillies for cane sugar, areca, betel, etc. 

9. Industry. They plait bamboos, forge iron, make pots and 
weave and sew and embroider, and dye cloth but their work is 
very rough, 

10 . War. For weapons they have guns and .swords, spears, sharpen- 
ed stakes and cross-bows. 

11. Social organisation. Their methods of showing respect and 
exercising^ authority in the family are those common in rural 
communities, but they regard the eldest son as superior and 
give him complete authority in his family. They bring up 
their children in the way commom to jungle and hill folk, that 
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m to say, they do not make much fuBS over them, and apart 
from rice and milk let them eat anything else that is going. 
They are not in the habit of adopting children or of separating 
from their own children. Visiting between young men and 
girls prior to marriage takes place at niglit, but the girls are 
very careful, for the custom of the people does not allow of a 
girl giving herself to a man l)efore he becomes het* husband. A 
girl who does so is looked upon as the lowest of tlie low, so that 
even if a girl is forced by a man, she mnst hide the fact for 
fear of losing her good name and finding it difficult to get a 
husband, since it is recognized by the men that if a girl 1ms 
secret connection with any man not her husband, nobody will 
court or marry her. 

Weddings are celebrated as follows : The bridegroom is 
taken in procession to the home of the bride. Before they reach 
the house, that is to say whilst they are still outside the compound 
the bride’s people must meet them with licpior, and before 
the groom’s party enter the bride’s compound, magic ceremonies 
must be performed by an aclian ” to protect them, for they 

may become spell-bonnd north). 

When the ceremonies are over, the procession enters the bride’s 
compound and goes to the house to the accompaniment of 
gongs and drums. Having reached the house, the go be- 
tweens” conduct tbe bridegroom into the house, and there he 
divests himself of the clothes which he has worn since leav- 
ing his home, and puts on clothes prepared for him by 
the bride’s people. The bridegroom is handed over and 
the ceremony is at an end. When the ^’go-betweens” and the 
bridegroom’s friends prepare to return home, the bride’s people 
supply bottles of liquor and accompany them on their way ; they 
stop and drink the liquor together continually and wljen it is 
finished, go to their homes. ^ 

Parents have the right to beat and abuse their children in a 
just fashion. When the eldest son approaches the age of 20, if 
the father and mother think it fitting that he should exercise 
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authority in the family, they give liim authority over all the 
other children. 

As regards inheritance, the eldest son is sole heir hut may, 
at liis discretion, share with his younger brothers and sisters. It 
is very uncommon fortliem to take estate cases to court, fortlieir 
custom is well known to them all. 

They bring up and educate their children in the ordinary 
way, teaching them to work the rice fields and make a living out 
of tlie land. 

They are subject to the civil and criminal law of the 
country, having no legal codes of their own. 

12. Art, Tliey do a little in the way of drawing and painting, 
carving, moulding clay, and music, but their work is very in- 
ferior.. They have dances and they compose songs called by the 
northern people “ So Yang ( i. e., Karen songs ). They have 
games of various kinds on the occasion of the death of a head- 
man of a village ; these they call ^‘Ydkkri'* ‘d^huhi pu'ng''. They 
have no writing of their own, but some of them learn foreign 
writing. They have tales in their language. 

13. Science. They have the divisions of days, months and years, The 
day is divided into morning, midday, evening; eSO days make a 
month. The Siamese 6th month is their 1st month, 12 months 
make a year, so the Siamese 4th is their 12th month. They 
have no era of their own. They have little knowledge of drugs 
or medicine. When ill, they consult omens and the sooth- 
sayers to find out what spirit has got hold of them. They trust 
to offerings to the spirits to cure themselves, 

14. Heligion, They believe in and sacrifice to the spirits. A new- 
ly born baby is laid on a cloth and put in a flat basket and 
they go through a ceremony of sifting and buying it. When 
the age of maturity is attained, there is no particular ceremony. 
When a person dies, they take the clothes away and wrap the 
body in a white cloth as one wraps up boiled rice in a packet; 
they then tie it round and round with pd (rope of hibiscus tree) 
or rattan and wrap it up in a second covering of bamboo mat- 



ting. The relations then come and tell the corpse the road to 
travel, so as not to go up and be born in Heaven but to come 
and be born again amongst his own people, for they regard 
Heaven as an empty space where there is no working of rais or 
ploughing of fi(3lcls and men mxist fast and hunger. After one, 
two, or three days, the relatives carry the body away and burn 
or bury it, whichever they think best. When burying, they 
make the grave a little longer and broader than the body. Men 
are laid on their faces and women on their backs, and the grave 
is filled in witli earth. Long boards are laid on top of the 
earth and two wooden hooks are driven in between the neck, the 
intention being to prevent the spirit of the dead person from 
going up and being born in Heaven. They make a rail and 
hang on it new cloth and new coats and other objects as pre- 
sents to the dead person ; if there is any gold or silver amongst 
the presents it is buried at the spot. Over the cloth and jackets, 
they spit betel juice to make them stained as they believe that 
unless they do tliis, tlie dead person will not get them. The 
places where bodies are buried or burnt are not looked after. 

Offerings to the tutelary spirits of the locality are made 
when they first clear rais (fields) or plant rice or reap it ; 
also when they build a new village or house. They salute 
the spirits supposed by them to be in trees, in piles of 
stones, stones or streams, but they have no particular tree 
which should be worshipped ; any big tree or stone or river 
or stream in which they assume there is a spirit, they salute it 
whenever they come on it, and if they make a sacrifice, they 
sacrifice a fowl, believing that the angels and the guardian spirits 
are there. This belief in spirits is inherited from ancient times 
and is passed on. They believe that God created the world and 
that the next world is Heaven, which they regard as an empty 
space where one has no means of livelihood. They have a story 
which has been handed down to them to the e%ct that when 
God came down to build the world, he Summoned them to come 
and make merit and live together in the world, but they did not 
arrive in time as they were busy sacrificing to and feeding the 
spirits. God then gave them the name of “Yang'' (not yet) 
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which subsequently became Accordingly they hold 

that for them it is no sin to kill animals, seeing that they have 
n.0 religion and were not in time to be present when God founded 
the world. 
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1 Is' 

U3J W 

river 


tFlKU 

mud 

niS 

du 

? 

tine dust 

[•MQtiinrw 

m 1 

) 

du.st 

) ' 

ii\m 

Hand 

uu: 

{^u mum 

stone * 

iatinfuws^Eit 

vm^ nn viQ^m 

gold 

U 

U14 

silver 

1*5 

iV\M 

iron 

v\t 

Tim imm 

copper 



lead 

qi 

itJQfi: 


fire 

A 

m 

u 

nw 

smoke 

A 

m 

ivil WQ ^1711 

ashes 



charcoal 

nmm 

-Jlfl 

to light a fire 
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mmjj muiJa 


Iviii 

English 

Karen 


to put out fire 


til 

forest 

tlinsi 

a-* 'H «>• 

m 13J 

tree 

ISlRQfl, 

sin'ljJ' 

root 

U 

imt 

n^ 

branch 

t M 

id^QD 

bark 

1 9-. 

lul.sj' 

leaf . 


aiwljj' 

trunk 

ti 

^ m 

Rtinlsj' 

flower 

1 

mm 

anlij' 

tJ 

fruit 

! <L, 

imi 





grass 

iw: 


coconut palm 

FIBfi, 


coconut j 

RSm 

mmif] 

areca tree 


t^v\mr\ 

areca nut 

iiK:2n 

mr\m 

banana tree 

1 




betel 

^ k 

a-» 




banana 



orange tree 



orange 


muvuv 

lemon tree 

dtuoinatij 


lemon 

d:uQins«n 


mango tree 

RtiRirt^ 


mango 

RtlFlX^ 


jacktree 

diwuQtJtl 
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Iviii 

QQy 

miWIn'tviy 

sjiarti 

tJ 

m\n^ 

m 

mv\m 

mziinm 

m 

mn 

mmi 

iTSmtoQ 

tiQiiiTi mi4i 

^iin v\^m 


mmu 

EnglWi 
RU^ar cane 
popper tree 

|t()l)aeco 

cnciiinber 
maize 
bean 
. onion 
garlic 

.sweet potato 

l)imento 

paddy 

Imsked rice 

boilcA rice 

glutinous rice 

rice field 

to sow rice 

to plant rice 

to cut rice 

to bind rice 

in sheave.s 

to boil rice 


ftlUlJfl 

Kai’en 

n:mT 

I V I 

M|iYi.rQ 

yia; 

WBiR#i 

tln-jQ 

iJtlKflQl 

imux: 

1 gu' 

li'Qifji 

im 

m 

k 

nvitm 

iFlg^^jLiQ 

mim 




% 



' 


j 
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Hi mu 

muiln 

Iviy , 

EngliRli 

Karen 

R5ni^ii*ai 

to pound rice 

AmdQilQ 


rice pestle 

m 


ricepot 

railornsj 

11 

rai 

R 

FI31SJ 

buffalo 


a— 

V 

ox \ 


S m .ri 

ti 

bnllock j 

flOTWl 

^3 m 

cow 

• naQtMjj 

a- l| 

12 111 

sladang N 

■ ^■'0 

wild cattle ) 

ti 

mz 

goat 


um 

cat 

^rijjsjQ 

v\w 

dog 


m 

to bark 

3JQ 

m 

to bite 

m 


pig 

AtlX 

mv 

deer 

^z4n 

nnon 

squirrel 

mm4z 


rat 

w 

V\^ ill 

wild boar 

mxt\ 


monkey 

^ZB 

A^Q 

# 

tiger 

a- i 

uulm 
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liny 

MJJ 

9> 

im 

i-iii Finu 

inU iiUQ 

mv\m 


m 

V| I J 

[nmtl 


In 

iU^i 


mim 


A 

Bill 

1401-01 

tlinun 

ilntin 

Tiuun 

smn 


li 

QQfll 


I 

-0 


mfiuj muila 


English 

Karen 

bear 

% 

horse 


elephant 

ntw 

rhinoeeroH 


butfalo horn 

lliuimEi 

cat's claw 

^iSyasmw: 

dog's tail 


wild boar’s tusk 

iflXWQtiiW 

horse's name 

n:m 

elephant’s trunk 

n:‘fff]n°id?iQ 

male 

»N1 

female 

ttwi 

bird 

tfi 

cock 

UQWI 

hen 

‘Botww 

duck 

Ivin 

1 A 

crow- 

«iiQgire 

turtle dove 


beak 

tvimux 

wing 

tvifim 

featlier 


nest 

tviiFisiQrFjiy 

<^gg 

f\ 

to lay eggs 

mtm 




.#- 





I 



pfimJJ 

fflUlJfi 

I'Vl'U 

English 

Karen 

Qu 

to fly 

1/ 

tJ?)! 

tish 



shell 



tin 


'SSi't' 

crocodile 


fiJ 

shrimp 


i 

crab 


im un 

land tortoise 

Ri 

i 

snake 

A 

m 

k 

lizard 



grass lizard 

dtMQ 

m 

frog 


mmu 

toad 

ir:^q 

nmm 

fly 



mosquito 


A k 

mm 

butterfly 

RQnnnil 

mm 

caterpillar 

iwaa: 

m 

ant 

iRD 

li3J2^^3^U 

spider 

nda 

k 

bee 

raiuntimwilQ®!! 

i'k 

wm 

honey 

nam'^Q 

kk 

wax 

njimt”!!: 

idviUUMl] 

human being 

idtim 

3jiw{l “ilW 





EngliHh 

Kar 


man 

dxRQI 


woman 

idxMW 


boy 



girl 

td^iidr.l 

mumf] 

child 

tdaitfr 

mim 

old man 

?rvd:n1 

<k> 

wg 

husband 

DJQI 

im 

wife 

BiWI 

m 

father 

■d 

ottn 

ugj 

mother 

Qttll 


son 


^n^ig 

daughter 

tyjRQi 


grand son, 



nephew 

61 

granddaughter, 


JL 

nephew 

WatwRQI 

^^lUTilUYi tel 

greatgrandson 


greatgrand 



daughter 


nm 

elder brother 

ima 

mv 

elder sister 

iiTOW 

iXmm 

younger brother 



younger sister 

^wR:ua 

X 9^ 



^niN ^mm 

cousin 

rbi?i:r3T 


mmsj 


Ivill 

m 

uu 

v\w 

wnKtwJin 

wulwin 

mi 

arlli 

*>yn 

ilin 

a 

wu 

an 

TnnsjlfiJ 

X 

wjfivinu 

FIB 

IJ1 


English 
grand father 

grand-mother 

body 

shape, skeleton 

head 

hair 

face 

skull 

forehead 

eye 

cheek 

ear 

nose 

mouth 

tooth 

tongue 

chin 

beard 

neck 

shoulder 


m iiiJn 

Karen 

1 ^ 

1 

S' ' t 9. 

mmuDTii 


vst\4 

im 



Engliwli 

j Karei 

Inur 

nrtnpib 


il%U 

unn 

A 

^El 

iitim 

right hand 

A 


left hand 

A 

A ic 

USi UQ 

hand, finger 

lun 

i^tl 

nail 

imz 

m 

breast 

^rJuui^Qfii 

U3J 

breast of a 


woman 

V 

vm^ 

stomach 

^QitMQ 


nav'el 

iFl 

Vim? mvsm 

back 

iRJXRay 

HI? mill 

knee 

“DBKtR 

^1 


^R 

m 

foot 

TB 

mimu 

big toe 

4^ A 


skin 

Qudt 

k 

mn 

flesh 

1 

HU 

hair on the body 


mm 

bone 




phtiijj 

fflLllJa 

Iny 

English 

Karen 

IWQ IMQ 

sweat 


14114 JJ 

milk 


lllda'TO 

urine 

XI 

m 

RU^U Hfl 

Chinese 

A 

Riilviu Iviy 

Siamese 


fiU’oll 

to eat rice 


fil4l41 

to drink water 

nm 

ni4iM?ii 

to drink spirits 

■OBf 

IJJl 

to he drunk 


IflKB 

salt 

<*• ^ 

wlnlviy 

pepper 


14W1«4 

sugar 


1413414 In 

oil, suet 

tn 

k 

im 

waist cloth 

inni 

filling 

trousers 


i 

loin cloth 

44VI 

inu# 

ejitiNfira 

gii'dle 

turban 

tRieif] 

fijtp 

button 


|flK^3J 

button hole 

aij 

inan 

shoe, slipper 

mmiuz 
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pflflUJ 

muiJei 



English 

Karen 



hat 

tnifTEi 



ring 


1 


earring 

4D 

iliPi 

¥; 

l1ll?lWQ ■ 

bracelet 


' 'i 


ankle-ring 

TOiatre 


fsh%im 

necklace 



eJlimj 

silk 



iCitJ 

to sew 

•itin 

1 

via 

to weave 

¥11 

/ ' 

•1 1 If 9^ 

im^Bw 

to dress 

ft- ft- 

mimi 


village 


f; 

1 

viij 

hedge 

m 

'i 

;l 

; ! 

/ 

OTU 

garden 


tnu ilau 

house 

W IFIQt 

I 

tl 

door 

an a". 

'■ 

liimi 

window 



mmi 

roof 


‘ ; 

liJllJCRIli 

timber 

mu: 


Mel 

bamboo 



1 


' 

4 
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A 

im 

^u 

IjjflQin 

nstFiiw 

V A 

umm 

mu 

wuJIt!] 

in^uirft^'umuYi: 
ran mjjti 

tm 

imtm 

imwu-rf' 


ffimw 

English 

rattan 

brick 

mat 

lamp 

torch 

hearth 

fuel 

broom 

paper 

ink 

to write 
to read 
book 

cart 

to drive 
canoe 
to row 
to paddle 
bow 


ffiuiJa 

Karen 


I 

^ X 
FIWRQ 





t 1 


‘UBiiRmfJ' 


' imx 

v\n 

im 

R^ 

m 


C ^8 ) 


Itih 

m 

ikm 

n™ 

mu 

imu 

Iti 

Tu 

PiU 

a> 

m 

mil 

l?JT4 

iIqu 

d 

dnaiy 

dill 

illQ31U^ 

IWQQIWTO'S 


Fhmy 

English 

knife 

saw 

axe 

haunner 

spade 

plough 

day 

night 

dawn 

morning 

noon 

afternoon 

evening 

month 

year 

last year 

next year 

yesterday * 

■ the day before 
yesterday 

to-day 


pfiuiJa 

Karen 


mil 


n^i 

uQn:^Q 

t 

m 

A I 

hmmm 

A 

m 

mm 

mu 

umi 


mmm 




A k 




Id 

3J1 


A 5U 

W] 


im 

A 

m 

■ 

■u^ 

um 

xinumu 

m 


mu w 




m 


imm 


m 

nSuwQw 


Euglinh 

to-raoriw 

the day affeer 
to-morrow 



Karen 


imm 


cold season 

raQ{=n 

liot season 

eiittfTHi 

rainy season 


to go 


to come 

mr\ 

to ride 

L^nrm 

to walk 

un 

to run 


to rise 

mm 

to stand 



tiun 

litjj 


A A 


nnti 

mQ 


Sr 


um 



English 

Karen 


to speak 

im 

JQilWai 

to sing 

mm 

1«15X 

to laiigli 

H 


to weep 

m 


to cry 

f( 

fijjvisiy 

to si^it 

pif)gi: 


to cough 

iA 

V 

m3 

to yawn 

mn 

W3 

to be hungry 

Mail 

miii Qiiinu^ 

to thirst 



to suck 

1 

Bitiui 

to bathe 

1 A 

QQS5QV1 

alwul #wflQ 

to wash (face, 
hands) 

ilaiimwtmQ 

A 

m 

comb 

A 

mm 

the comb the 

Rut”0 


hair 

T 

to shave 

wg 

iiRnjjp|Ti«ftJiy 

to be in good 

health 

towu 


to be ill 

n 

1-r 

fever 

mnjS 


diarrhcea 

n 

ti 

liJtiiii^®Ji5: 

to stool 

iisiam 



mmu 


Ivill 

Itlfliyfjsrir 

tjnamn 

MWQ 

mtiQ^ 

H^wwn 

liT 

miil’y TiT^itiejjiifi 

Mmtn^ 

ifl?! 

wiy 

wjRUfni) 

jejifiiii?ny 


nOT 

n^twymi 

"1113 

O 

m 


English 
to urinate 
I^laguo 
cholera 
8man-j)ox 
medicine man 
medicine 
blind 
deaf 
mute 
lame 

hunchback 
to be' born 
to die 

to bury the 

corpse 

to burn the 

corpse 

to be afraid 

to steal 

to kill 

white 

black 

yellow 


Karen 

mmi 

I t 

mm 


mn 

immdg^x 

141^:1!]!] 

mm 





dS 

muit 


us 


( ) 


FhtllJJ KiLiJci 


IviD 

English 

Karon 


m'nm 

o 

i 


r(^d 

i ^ 

! in 

<?. l-l- 

iwim 

))iue 

mmnn 

A A iK 

mu u “u 

this 

mn 

1 


tliat woiiiau 

j tJBWQlytimiM'U 

mu 

this iJiau 

i| » » 

j tJii?nnTQ 

uu 

that 

mm 

m unmi 

I, me 

« ! 
til'll 

xlmmmu 

my father 

' >1 

Bifniii 

nmmm 

our child j 

tntiNin 

m iu m 

a 

! 

a high tree 

WVI3Q 

9^ 9^ 9- ^ » 

m iu i?!U'u^^^ng'i 

9U» i? 

muu 

this tree is high- 
er than that 


e^w.jiajpuiiJu 

eTUvi|4rawwFilu 

OTli 

this mango tree j 

is the highest j 

in the garden i 

ijviawu: 

au'l.iJsijnFi 

I arn going to 
the market 

uaramjj:reil 


I come from the 

market ! 

1 

u?)ramjj:nr^ 

mn 


Itid 

Engliftli 

Karen 


t 0 -!n 01 T()W I 



hI lall go into 
the Fort^st 


111 

ycBtorday f was 

wfiaiinu?»tlnn?in 

liitji . 

in tlio fomst 


liiu’l'u 

in front of the 

1 louse 

aiiijyi 


behind the 

house 

atil 

Ifljwi 

wlio comi^H ? 

v‘i3Jtmmua 

<v| ’* 

if I recover 

ntmfitij^n 


yes 

im 

fW'iJflu 

tog<3t]xer 


A 

v\m 

one 



t,wo 

A 

m 


tliree 


n 

four 

v\^m 

Vi] 

five 

mm 

v\n 

six 

mv\ 


seven 

xim 



Pi™ 
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1.71 y 

id 61 

ifll 

m 

tua 

§LiMn 

^UUlJpl 

§!Jilti 

WO 

i> A fi 

mnim 

mu^u 

JLa 

mu 

mm 

mm 

i^mu 

iiij^i^ij 

iTTlOT 


English 

eight 

nine 

ton 

elevtm 

twelve 

thirteen 

fourteen 

fifteen 

sixteen 

seventeen 

eigliteen 

nineteen 

twenty 

twenty-one 

thirty 

forty 

fifty 

sixty 

seventy 

eighty 

ninety 




Karen 

01 ^ 

A A 

^imv] 

A aX 

aS' X 
m:D 

A A 

ipi 

iitd/ ^ 



iinyf 

A A 

RQIf 



I 

5 

'i 

\ 

1 


Js': 


j 

4 . 



EngliKli 

Karen 

thmm 

one Imndred 


Tmnum^ 

one hundred 

and one 



two liimdred 

mmh 


tlxree hundred 

i%m nirai 

AQ-' 

mm 

four hundred 


mm 

five hundred 


wntaii 

Hix Imndred 



seven Imndred 

? 

uii?irQ?j 

eiglit hundred 

tptnTOiJi 

imm 

nine hundred 

i^sjriwiii 

m-AW'Uj 

one tliousand 

mfistvi 

MW'UMdj 

ten thousand 

6!iirc% 


hundred thou- 
sand 

1 <4 A < A 


uvnu 


The Parable of tlie Prodii>;al Son- in Karon. 


luOTTOiQ^lwraimi B^lwmLmlQLliLrai ijiLsaiPia 

mi.3jlfltaQLiii?i^uQ a^tiiiaLtiLJ a^lwiraHaniilniil a^Lua^i'^aw^ 

f T 

M Iwiasmailia^LPia^ mm iMOTriawMa ilamivifia: 

? 

'^Q?i::LViiimuQSiJi i?i:;N£ji]i iilamiviaaia i^iJaiJriisilg iJi 

U 

inmiQLJJLiJaaamla'uaya^ iJi!ii™imLViu LmlaarLwIJwimviu ill 

mniLnaimiJ^asilLmbaLax ilimfiimmaidiraaaa LaraiuJu 

11 

^aidaiJiTOauammai Laaa^mal!il3i raasiliFia::at uil daim 
fiiaxmaa uifalaxuifpiaa la‘^ran:;maam'mla tiiLniPiilijj n 

U I 

ua *1 “ wraamf^aili minaLinLPiailiaMi laiFiatiima 


ua*] “ wmraiNmaiJv’ minaLinLPiaiiianwili iaiMma 
ildi ” laliiQaaLfilair^aili a:;il'ina2li^a^Ln!ij2nM aa^lwLLti 

f 

i'^i^ailwiuajJ2M^Lsa Am “ wmmaw'.fiaili i^i^maun 

li 

LPiaijMn ” arljiLwaasLuJamaitaa femiairailwaa::! 
i5ix% idamaiaxamralwasLaitJJimalwaa ^a:;TOilf=iamaas 


IwaQaminmgnamt a^lwai3JiiwraiLnfeLm^n:;Lm^ 


Lfiaasmviu 


aamtatin 


im:; masaslwiTOili arlwpma^Ldlnla'i.fia^i intiiaif 


Qi3Jivninxa^uifdia4n‘ii minlalni?nmSLLcf a:;uifdiii?i&u::iia 


aiLfifi as: 


uisiaasuaaiLnaa a: 


SLidlnas' 


aaiftasas 


Dsinsuaaui muiuada^viu a#::T:.'^'-i!-.r!:l;‘;]j']ua'] aslw 


.imus aiijilamimviua asw^islauausnaal ^mwam 


imaas 



IwijiuQfeus ain^mLiii^viSa aniiijjiimra 

IraiLuriauraa IvialinailiLm:; ■ 3j"Viuili[fi::imraiaui3JtmLLpi ma 

u 

aiaaj^afeTOUiainaaBLLJj^. 
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uvnuinnil!]v3 m a Karen tale 

iJwniittdQfiiJifen:;uaLLOTiJ::iiifi!ian:;u0ijnL‘^ iL-sPia 

? 

aiigjJifitiilTOriiKnjn mLm'aBLaauui 0 rLig%t 3 Jiiii::Ln wan:;ua 

f 

0'i]jiL'ifli^waii:;raa malialimaiili LLniaaa^mgiaiwaiiii 
aairaliilxIlantuaaiiliviilauwiiJn^sa. 


LiiJfi tiJvjmtnlviy Siamese translation 


ifliEj m viw 111 mm ^ wau fiig lii uu luanj viasa^ 

V ^ u % <u A A \ h A A H 

EJ ?ng m mi m m viw tai mi uu ejd Ig ti aiu uau fiju 

u ^ a 

•DILI tf mi 111 m mu eT ?iig lai y\ m i 30^ fJi i 131 

li u u . 

m m mi Ig^ mi n m ja^ im via mu d" mi Id mi 
gi a:;lj im" in m iiuau^ mn^gi u ?iig m w rau 
M L 31 111 su Ina^ 30 ^ ^ 131 un mi Ig*" mi m'l n inn Is % ai 
iJm n"^ M 3 ia d^ mi 3 in tfmi gi d^mg viaan s^ w im lai 

gi mu n tm m’l n vn ildaa Id 31a d" mi % lu mi vini<i m 

I U 

3 in VI 3 a'i mu aan jji m'l n mm jji mga lu mi Im uu via aa^ ef 

tJ U 

^ A aJ I ch ^ tij %A cd ^ A 

3 ig Im nu lai s^ vim nu an gi mm art? m^ vi n mi isu n an vi 

a a a I la 

Vtiu % 1 ?n?lilm lu milm uu sin tfuu mnls ^ n?rsin vi 

f u u u 

aa^ mu aan 111 sin aw di irn'i a nm vi an uu n mm jji m^n im 

• 11 U 

Imn u^ MUfi aa? mg m'l u m an v\ vi aa^i mu am dmi % ?inm 

a a a 

aa^ mu Imn niw iiivi v\ n aim imi w nm m an uu % n?rLmu lilnn 

11 11 11 U 

din via aa^ n^fiiglmn fliw u?? dm Limn iinr vlu n dfivijjmvwdin. 
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English Translation. 


A iimii wmt visiting to Uio liouse of a girl. Now it happened 
that at iliat time the girl’s father had brouglit a tortoise arid tied it 
oil the veranda of the house. When the man reached the girl’s 
house he put his ear up against a hole in the wall just where the. 
tortoise was tied in order to listen. 1"Iie tortoise was seared and 
shouted lustily. The man did not realize what it was and thought 
it Avas the girl speaking, so he put his ear right up against tin? 
opening Avherc the tortoise was tied. The tortoise being scared 
opened its month and bit the man’s ear, but he, thinking it was tlie 
girl playing a joke with liiiu, just spoke softly saying : “ it hurts, it 
liiirts”, but the tortoise did not let go. The man then began to 
wriggle and to drag his ear away but tlie tortoise came witli him. 
Just then the girl’s fatlier heard and said to his daughter: what is 
the noise under the house ugh, ugh, it hurts, it hurts ” And he ran 
down to sec. By that time the man was frightened and had pulled 
his ear away from the opening but tlie tortoise, still biting him, 
came along with it and the weight of the tortoise hung on to the ear, 
sj the man shook his head vigorously till the ear was torn away; 
the tortoise relioundel and hit the girl’s father hard on the mouth and 
broke his teeth and his mouth. 
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THYSANOPTERA FROM SIAM AND INDO CHINA. 


Collected by Mb. W. Docters Van Leeuwen. 

By PI H. Karny, Bnitenzorg, (Java). 

In the following paper are considered the Thysanoptera, col- 
lected hy Mr. W. Docters V. Leeuwen in the year 1920, both gall- 
forming species, and flower-thrips. It seemed to be useful to treat 
the Siamese Thysanoptera and those from Annam and Cochin-China 
together, because forms, hitherfco only known from one of these 
countries, may be found in the others in the future ; it is nob to be 
expected, that the Thysanopterous fauna of these countries should be 
very difterent. 

From the territory here treated, only two species of Thysa- 
noptera were hitherto recorded, so far as is known to the author, 
namely Dinothrips sumatrensis Bagnall (from Tonkin) and “ Pana- 
rothrips grancilis Bagnall (from Siam). All other species enume- 
rated below are new for these countries and 17 of these must be con- 
sidered £ts new species. Our knowledge of the Thysanoptera of 
Further India is thus greatly increased hy the collections of Mr. 
Docters V. Leeuwen, and I am very much indebted to him for en- 
trusting this very interesting material to me for study. 

SUBORDER TEREBRANTIA HALID. 

Family Thripidae IJZEL. 

Sub-farmly Sericothnpznae Karny. 

1. Scirtothrips angusticornis n.sp. (Fig. 1.). 

Female , — General colour brownish black. Fore femora 
yellowish brown ; middle femora a little darker, with distinctly pale 
knees; hind femora black, but distinctly pale at base and knee. All 
tibiae and tarsi yellow. Antennae yellow, with the two first joints 
lightest, the third and fourth shaded with grey at apex, fifth in the 
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distal half and the following nearly wholly grey-brown. Fore wings 
dark, with a clear cross band near the base, reaching from the end 
of scale to the end of first-third of tlieir length. 

Head very short, one-half broader than long, with large, 
blackish eyes, occupying nearly the wliole length of head. Mouth- 
cone in the lateral view pointed; maxillary palpi slender, distinctly 
more than half as long as the rnouth-cono, with two long joints equal 
in length and a tliird shorter one at base. Labial palpi as long as 
the apical joint of the maxillary ones, with a very short annular 
segment at base and long, slender segment at apex. 

Antennae very long and slender, nearly 5 times as long as 
the dorsal surface of head. First joint only a little wider than long, 
second cup-shaped, as broad as the first, nearly twice as long as 
wide. Third segment fusiform, with the distal constricted part sub- 
cylindrical, at the insertion of bristles as wide as the preceding 
joints, nearly three times as long as wide. Fourth antennal segment 
of a similar 'form to the third, equally long but a little narrower. 
The two following joints still narrower, about cylindrical, but the 
fifth narrowed basally, the sixth apioally; the sixth shorter than 
3 and 4, the fifth still shorter, but nevertheless three times as long 



as wide. Style slender, a little shorter than half of the preceding 
segments; its apical joint longer than the basal. 

First antennal segment with a long bristle at its inner sur- 
face; second with a shorter one near base and with a crown of 
stronger bristles near apex. Third joint with long, strong setae be- 
hind the middle, and close behind these at the anterior margin with 
a fork-shaped arrangement of sense-cones, reaching about to the 
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apex of the joint. Fourth segment with the bristles and sense-cones 
as in the pi’eceding joint, but the latter inserted at the posterior 
margin. Segment 5 and 6 witli a crown of weaker bristles, only 
one at the anterior margin longer and stronger. 

Prothorax one and a half times as long as the head, with a 
stout spine at each hind angle, and a few shorter and weaker 
bristles scattered over the surface. Disc striate with distinct, 
transverse wrinkles. Fore and middle femora stout; tibiae con- 
stricted at base, and set with a few bristles at apex; neither tibiae 
nor tarsi with a tooth. Hind legs longer and slenderer, with voiy 
long, bristle-bearing tarsi, 

Pterothorax a little wider than long ; the sides of meso-and 
metathorax arched. Wings reaching about to the end of abdomen ; 
fore pair distinctly colored, with long fringe and very weak bristles, 
of which there are 4 on the fore margin of the scale, a continuous 
series of about 30 on the anterior vein, and only two on the post- 
erior vein (in the distal half). 

Abdomen very broad, subglobular in the basal half, and 
conically pointed in the distal part. All segments at their hind 
angles set with long bristles; those of the apical segments especially 
long and stout. 

Measurements : — Total length of antennae '0'34} mm. I. joint 
0'02 mm. long, 0'025 mm, wide; II. joint 0^045 min. long, 0^025 mm. 
wide; HI joint 0'07 mm. long, 0’025 mm. wide; IV. joint 

0'07 mm. long, 0’02 mm. wide; V. joint 0'05 mm. long, 0’015 mm. 
wide; VI. joint 0'06 mm. long, 0*015 mm. wide; VIL joint 

O'Ol mm. long, 0*005 mm. wide; VllL joint 0*015 mm, long, 

0*005 mm. wide. Head 0*07 mm. long, 0*11 mm. wide. Prothorax 

0*10 mm. long, 0*17 mm. wide. Fore femora 0*15 mm. long, 0*04 mm. 
wide; fore tibiae (including tarsi) 0*22 mm. long, 0^03 mm. wide. 
Pterothorax 0*20 mm. long, 0*25 mm. wide. Middle femora 0*14 mm. 
long, 0*04 mm. wide; middle tibiae (including tarsi) 0*22 mm. long, 
0*03 mm. wide. Hind femora 0*18 mm. long, 0*035 mm. wide; hind 
tibiae (including tarsi) 0*30 mm. long, 0*03 mm, wide. Length of 
wings (without fringe) 0*65 mm. Abdomen 0’55 mm. long, 0*26 mm. 
wide. Total length 0*9 mm. 
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I have in the material before me only one (female) specimen 
of this very remarkable species, collected by Mr. Doctebs v. Leeuwen 
in flowers of Desmodium spec. (No. 46) together with a Taeniothrips 
longistylus, at Bang Saphan Yai ( Southern Siam ), dated 12. X. 1920.> 
I place this aberrant form with some doubt in the genus Scir-- 
tothrips Shull. It differs from all species of this genus at once by 
the extraordinarily long and slender antennae and by the dark colour' 
of body ; diverging from Sericofhrips by the presence of postero- 
lateral prothoracic bristles, from the Thripinae by the posterior vein 
of fore wings nearly abortive, set only with two weak bristles. Per- 
haps it should form a new genus. 

Subfamily Thripinae Kakny. 

2.^ Frankliniella vicina n.sp. 

Female . — Head and thorax light yellowish brown, abdomen 
dark, blackish brown. Legs pale, yellow. The two first antennal 
joints of the same colour as head, the following pale yellowish-grey, 
nearly clear, but a little darker-grey at apex ; sixth segment and 
style dark, brownish-grey. Wings clear. 

Head twice as broad as long ; eyes black, more than half as long 
as head. Dorsal surface with a pair of short, stout postocellar bris- 
tles. Front below the insertion of antennae with a pair of long, 
downwards directed bristles. Mouth-cone short and blunt. Maxil- 
lary palpi inserted near its base, reaching to its tip ; their two basal 
segments nearly equal in length, the first widest, the third longest 
and narrowest. Labial palpi a little longer than the apical joint of 
the maxillary ones, with a very short annular segment at base, and 
a long, slender one at apex. 

Antenna stout, nearly three times as long as the dorsal surface 
of head. First joint very small, a little wider than long, nearly 
paralleh’sided. Second segment cup-shaped, twice as wide as the 
first, and distinctly longer than broad. Third joint broadly fusiform, 
a little shoi*ter and narrower than the preceding one. Fourth segment 
of a similar shape, but distinctly slenderer, narrower and longer 
than the third. Fifth joint short, narrowed at base, transversely 
truncate at apex. Sixth segment longer than each of the preceding 
ones, fusiform, widest near the base, somewhat broadly united with 
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the fifth, gradually tapering to apex. Style short ; its two joints 
equal in length, a little longer than broad. 

Second, third and fourth antennal segments with a crown of 
long, stout spines near apex; the usual sense-cones of 3 and 4 short 
and stout. 

Prothorax a little longer than head, distinctly wider than 
long. All bristles very long and stout; the anterolateral pair about 
half as long as the prothorax, the anteromarginal ones a little 
shorter. Each hind angle with two luistles, equal in length, and 
distinctly longer than the anterolateral ones ; posteromarginal pair 
half as long as the posteiolateral ones. Fore legs very stout, their 
femora about twice as long as broad; tibiae a little narrower, with 
some stout spines at the end. Tarsi distinctly two -jointed, 
without teeth. 

Pterothorax scarcely broader than long, with two very long 
bristles near the insertion of fore wings. Middle and hind legs long 
and stout ; their femora and tibiae . thickened in the distal part ; the 
latter ones with a row of strong bristles at the outer, and a similar row 
of shorter and stouter ones at the inner margin ; a long, thick, black 
spine at apex.' Tarsi slender, distinctly articulated, with a few 
bristles near the middle. 

Fore wings reach'ng about to the base of eighth abdominal 
segment, clear, with moderately long fringe and strong bristles; those 
of the fore margin only a little shorter than the breadth of the 
wing, those of the veins distinctly shorter. About 20 bristles on the 
costa and on the anterior vein, 12 on the posterior vein, and 4 on the 
scale. 

Abdomen about as wide as pterothorax, three times as long 
as broad, tapering to the tip. All segments with moderately long 
bristles at their hind angles; those of the ninth and tenth segment 
very long and stout, longer than the segments themselves. Ovipo itor 
distinctly curved downwards, with strongly'serrate margins, over- 
reaching a little the tip of the last abdominal segment. 

Measurements of female : — Total length of antennae 0,22 
mm. I. joint 0.01 mm. long, 0.015 mm. wide; 11. joint 0*04 mra. 
long, 0*03 mm. wide, III. joint 0*035 mm. long, 0 025 mm. wide; 
IV. joint 0*04 mm. long, 0*02 m.m. wide; Y. joint 0*03 mm. long 
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0-016 mm. wide; VI. joint 0*05 mm. long, 0 015 mm. wide; VII. 
joint 0*007 mm. long, 0*005 mm. wide; VIIL joint 0*007 mm. long, 
0*003 mm. wide. Head 0*08 mm. long, 0*16 mm. wide. Prothorax 
0*11 mm. long, 0*18 mm. wide. Fore femora 0*10 mm. long, 0*05 
mm. wide; fore tibiae (including tarsi) 0-11 mm, long, 0*035 mm. 
wide. Pterotliorax 0*20 mrn. long, 0*18 mm. wide. Middle femora 
0*11 mm. long, 0*045 mm. wide; middle tibiae (including tarsi) 0-13 
mm, long, 0*035 mm. wide. Hind femora 0*15 mm. long, 0.046 mm. 
wide; hind tibiae (including tarsi) 0*19 mm. long, 0*036 mm. 
wide. Length of wings (without fringe) 0*65 mm. Abdomen 0*65 
mm. long, 0*20 mm. wide. Total length 1 0-1*1 mm. 

Male , — Distinctly smaller than female. Head and thorax of 
the same colour, but abdomen paler, light greyish-yellow. Third 
antennal segment comparatively longer than in female. Bristles of 
the last abdominal segment still longer ; no tooth-like spines. Testes 
orange-yellow, situated in the seventh and eighth abdominal seg- 
ments. Penis sharply conical, slender, over reaching the tip of ab- 
domen. 


Meamrements of male : — Total length of antennae 0*21 mm. 
I. joint 0*01 mm. long, 0015 mm. wide; IL joint 0*03 mm. long, 
0T25 mm. wide; III. joint 0’04 mm. long, 0’02 mm. wide; IV. joint 
0T45 mm. long, 0T2 mm. wide; V. joint 0’03 mm. long, 0’015 mm. 
wide; VI. joint 0’045 mm. long, 0'015 mm. wide; VII. joint 0’005 
mm. long, O’OOS mm. wide; VIIL joint 0’005 mm. long, 0'003 mm, 
wide. Head 0'07 mm. long, 0H3 mm. wide. Prothorax OHO mm. 
long, 0*16 mm. wide. Fore femora 0*10 mm. long, 0T5 mm. wide; 
fore tibiae (including tarsi) OHl mm. long, 0'035 mm. wide. 
Pterothorai 0'20 mm. long, 0’18 mm. wide. Middle femora 0’09 mm. 
long, 0’04nim. wide; middle tibiae (including tarsi) 014 mm. long, 
0’035 mm. wide. Hind femora 014 mm. long, O' 045 mm. wide; 
hind tibiae (including tarsi) 0*15 mm. long, 0'036 mm. wide. 
Length of wings (without fringe) 0'55 mm. Abdomen 0'45 mm. 
long, 016 mm wide. Total length 0'8 mm. 

This species was collected by Mr. Dooters v. Leeuwin at 
Hour Man, in flowers of Oelosia argentea L. (No. 76), dated 26. 
X. 1920 (together with Soplothrips aoror). 
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It comes in my determination table (Zool. Ann. 1912, pp. 334- 
336 ) nearest to Fr.hreviceps Bangnall (England), in Watson’s key 
to the American species (Florida Buggist, June 1919, p. 3), to 
Ft, runneri Mobgan. But hreviceps has the thorax dark, and 
runneri differs by the coloration of antennae and wings. The 
Australian Fr.tryhomi KArny has also differently colored antennae, 
and the body a little paler. FrMigr'iventris JJzKL (Central Europe), 
finally, has wingvS distinctly shorter, either entirely rudimentary, or 
not overreaching the sixth abdominal segment. 

3. Frankliniella persetosa 71.S2?. 

Female. — General colour uniformly dark brown ; legs a little 
paler. Antennae of the same colour as body, only the third segment 
most a very little paler. Fore wings shaded with greyish. 

Head hardly broader than long, with straight parallel cheeks. 
Eyes black, occupying a little more than the half of length of head. 
Behind them on each side a stout postocular bristle, and a similar 
pair behind the posterior ocelli. Anterior ocellus directed forwards 
between the insertion of antennae. Front with some short hairs, 
and with two pairs of stout, downwardly directly bristles, one below 
the insertion of antennae, tlie other close to the base of mouth-cone. 
The latter short and blunt, maillary palpi shorter than in the pre- 
ceding species, their joints of the same shape as there. Labial palpi 
as in vicina. 

Antennae twice as long as head, stout. First joint very 
small, a little wider than long. Second segment cup-shaped, broader 
than the first, distinctly longer than wide. Third joint of a similar 
shape to the preceding, but a little narrower. Fourth segment fusi- 
form, as wide as the third, but longer. Fifth joint as long and 
broad as the third, narrowed at base, transversely truncated at apex. 
Sixth segment as long as the fourth, fusiform, widest near the base, 
somewhat broadly united with the fifth, gradually tapering to apex. 
Style shorter than the half of the sixth loint, but longer than in the 
preceding species; its basal segment as long as wide, the apical one 
longer and narrower. 

Segments 1 — 6 with a crown of stout bristles before the apex. 
Sixth segment with a few bristles near the middle ; style only with a 
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few weak hairs. Sense-cones of the third and fourth joint stout and 
short, but distinctly overreaching the end of their segments, of the 
usual shape. 

Prothorax as in the preceding species. Fore legs a little 
longer and distinctly slenderer; tarsi and spines of tibiase as in vioina. 

Pterothorax hardly longer than wide, with* straight sides 
converging backwards Sutures of mesosternuin formed as an in- 
verted T, these of metasternum Y-shaped. Hind coxae somewhat 
larger than the middle ones, closer to one another. Middle and hind 
legs practically as in the preceding species, 

Fore wings reaching to the sixth abdominal segment, some- 
what shaded with grey, with modei^ately long fringe and extra- 
ordinarily long and stout bristles. 16 on the fore margin, nearly as 
long as the breadth of the wing; 14 on the anterior vein, only a 
little shorter ; 11 on the posterior vein, nearly as long as those of the 
costa. Scale with 5 bristles. Hind wings greyish, a little paler than 
the anterior pair; their vein darker only in the basal part. 

Abdomen long and slender, only a little wider than the ptero- 
thorax, three and a half times as long as broad, gradually tapering 
to the tip, bluntly conical at apex. All segments with a strong 
bristle at each hind angle and with a few smaller ones along the 
posterior margin. The two last abdominal segments with very stout 
and long setae, longer than the segments themselves. Ovipositor 
shaped as in vicinay but hardly reaching to the tip of abdomen ; ^ its 
base at the fore margin of the eighth abdominal segment. 

Measurements : — Total length of antennae 0’22 mm. I. joint 
016 mm. long, 0'02 mm. wide; II. joint 0'035 mm. long, 0'025 mm. 
wide; III, joint 0'035 mm. long, 0'02 mm. wide; IV. joint 0’04 
mm. long, 0.02 inm. wide; Y. joint 0’035 mm. long, 0’02 mm. wide; 
VL joint 0’04 mm. long, 0’02 mm. wide ; Vll. joint O'Ol mm, long, 
O’Ol mm. wide; VIII, joint 0*015 mm, long, 0*005 mm. wide; 
Head 0*11 mm, long, 0*12 mm. wide; Prothorax 0*13 mm. long, 
0*l7 mm, wide. Fore femora 0*12 mm. long 0'04 mm. wide; fore 
tibiae (including tarsi) 0*13 mm. long, 0*035 mm. wide. Pterothorax 
0*23 mm. long, 0*22 mm. wide. Middle femora 0*10 mm. long, 
0*035 mm. wide; middle tibiae (including tarsi) 0*13 mm. long, 
0‘03 mm. wide. Hind femora 0*12 mm. long, 0*03 wide; hind 
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tibiae (including tarai) 0’19 mm. long, 0’025 mm. wide, Length of 
wings (without fringe) 0’65 mm. Abdomen 0’8 mm, long, O' 24 mm, 
wide. Total length r2 — 1'4 mm. 

Two females from Susrasthra Dani (Southern Siam) collected 
by Mu. Doctors v. Leeuwek in flowers of Ipomoea spec. (No. 44), 
together with Thrips japomcuSj dated 1 X 1920. 

This species is closely allied with Fr. nervosa Uzel (Europe 
and North America), but diverging from it and also from insular is 
Franlin, by the uniformly colored antennae. The Australian 
Fr, tryhomi Karny is distinctly paler, and has the head constricted 
backwards, and the fore wings clearer. Fr, persetosa is at once 
distinguished from the preceding species by the dark head and 
thorax. 

4, Taeniothrips longistylus n.sj:?, (Fig. 2). 

Female , — General colour dark brown. Fore legs and all tarsi 
greyish-yellow; fore femora at the outer margin darker, brown; 
fore tibiae shaded with grey. Antennae uniformly dark grey brown, 
bnt the third joint paler, yellowish grey. Pore wings dark grey- 
brown at extreme base and the scale, then in the first third broadly 
clear, transparent, further greybrown, with a clear cross-band in the 
distal part ; apex dark. 

Head one and a half times as wide as long ; cheeks nearly 
straight, slightly granulated, subparallel. Eyes black, occupying a 
little more than half of the length of head, with some very short 
hairs between the facets. Ocelli large, with red pigment-cups, 
arranged in a rectangular triangle, the anterior one placed near the 
middle of eyes, directed forwards ; the posterior ones a little before 
the hind border of eyes, directed upwards. Dorsal surface of head 
with a pair of long, stunt postocellar bristles, and a very short, weak, 
forwardly directed hair behind the eyes on the cheeks. Occiput with 
a very fine, tran verse striation. 

Antennae a little more than twice as long as the head, 
slender. First joint broad, cylindrical, one and a half time as wide as 
long. Second segment cup-shaped, twice as long as the first, 
and a little narrower than it. Third joint broadly fusiform, as wide 
as the second, and as long as the two preceding ones togethei% 
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Fourth aegmoiit of the same size as the third, a little more coiiBtricted 
apically. Fifth joint very small, distinctly narrower than the 



Fig. 2* Antenna of TnenioOini^s hmjUtiflus n. sp. 


preceding' ones, three times as long as wide, hut only a very little 
longer than the second, nearly fusiform, hut transversely truncate at 
apex. Sixth segment slender, fusiform widest before the middle, 
nearly as long as tlie third, but distinctly narrower. Style long and 
slender, nearly half as long as the preceding joint ; its apical segment 
longer and more slender than its first. 

First joint with a crown of short, weak bristles near the end. 
Second segment with a similar arrangement of longer and stouter 
setae. Third joint with strong bristles in file distal half* and with 
the usual fork-shaped pair of sense-cones, rcaeliing to the end of first 
third of the following segment. This with a crenvn of long, vstout 
bristles behind the middle, and witli the soxise-coues a little 
shorter and more curved tlian those of the preceding joint. Fifth 
segment with some bristles in the distal part. Sixth joint with a 
transverse row of bristles near the middle, before them only 
some very short hairs, behind them a few short bristles. Style 
with weak, short hairs and two longer and stouter ones at apex. 

Front with two pairs of downwardly directed bristles, one 
below the insertion of antennae, the other before the base. Mouth- 
cone bluntly conical, reaching to the middle of prosternum. Maxilla- 
ry palpi three-jointed, about three-fourths as long as the whole mouth- 
cone; the first joint widest and longest, nearly as long as the two 
otliers together ; these about equal in length, the third still narrower 
than the second. Labial palpi very slender, distinctly narrower and 
somewhat longer than the last maxillary-palpal joint. 

Prothorax transverse, ovate, a little longer than head, and 
distinctly wider than long. At each anterior angle a small, forwai'dly 
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directed bristle; at each posterior angle two long and stout bristles, 
equal in length, and about half as long as the prothorax. Fore coxae 
ovate. Forelegs stout; their femora thickened; tibiae with some 
hairs along the outer margin, and with a few stout setae at the end, 
especially on the inner side, Tarsus slender, two~jointed, with a few 
hairs, hut without tooth, 

Pterothorax distinctly wider than prothorax, somewhat longer 
than broad; vsides of inoso-and metathorax arched, somewhat con- 
verging behind. Suture of inesosternum as in Frankliniella peTsetosa^ 
that of inetasternum X-ahaped. Middle and hind coxae subglobular, 
rounded ; the latter distinctly larger and much closer to one another 
than the former. Middle and hind legs long and stout ; chaetotaxy 
as in the fore legs, but the apical spines of all tibiae still stronger. 

Wings reaching to the seventh abdominal segment, fore jair 
with distinct cross-bands. Fringe long, bristles long and stoat. 
Costa with about 25 bristles; anterior vein with 14 from base to tlie 
apical third; the apical clear cross-band without bristles on the 
anterior vein, then two in the dark apical part. Posterior vein with 
about 14 bristles, equidistant throughout its whole length, 4 of them 
in the apical clear cross-band. Scale with 4 long bristles along the 
fore margin, one at the Ksurface near the base, and with a thick 
transparent processus (sense-cone?) at the apex. Hind wings 
narrower than the fore pair, with a dark longitudinal vein through- 
out the whole length. 

Abdomen broader than the pterothorax, three times as long 
as wide, gradually tapering to apex, which is* bluntly conical. All 
segments with a long, stout bristle at the hind angle, and another 
before this at the middle of each side ; further with a half dozen 
smaller bristles along the posterior margin. Setae of the last two 
segments very long and stout, distinctly longer than the segments 
themselves. Ovipositor as in FranUiniella persetosa. 

Mecisureyne^nts of female : — Total length of antennae 0’31 mm. 
I. joint 0’02 mm. long. 0’03 mm. wide; II. joint 0’04 mm. long, 0,025 
mrn. wide;' Ilf. joint 0,06 mm. long, 0’025 mm. wide; IV. joint 0’06 
mm. long, 0’025 mm. wide; V. joint 0’046 mnn long, 0.015 mm. 
wide; VI. joint 0'056 mm. long, 0'02 mm. wide; VII. joint 0’015 mm. 
long, O’Ol mm. wide; VIII. joint 0’02 mm. long, O’OOS mm. wide. 


Head O’ll tnm. long, 0H6 mm. wide. Prothorax 013 mm. long, 
0*20 mm. wide. Fore femora 0*12 mm. long, 0*06 mm. wide; fore 
tibiae (including tarsi) 0*22 mm. long, 0,04 mm. wide. Pterothorax 
0*32 mm. long, 0*27 mm. wide. Middle femora 0*12 mm. long, 0*05 
mm. wide ; middle tibiae ( including tarsi ) 0*20 mm. long, 0*045 mm. 
wide. Hind femora 0*18 mm. long, 0*05 mm. wide; bind tibiae 
(including tarsi) 0*31 mm. long, 0*04 mm. wide. Lengtli of wings 
(without fringe) 0*9 mm. Abdomen 1*0 mm. long, 0*35 mm. wide. 
Total length 1’4-1*7 mm. 

Male. — Smaller than female, but of the same colour. Anten- 
nae comparatively longer, the third joint paler and also the basal part 
of the fourth greyisli-yellow. Fore femoi'a longer and more thicken- 
ed than in the other sex, entirely dark brown. Abdomen small, 
distinctly narrower than the pterothorax. Penis short ; its basal part 
subglobular, then tapering to apex, which is curved. Before the 
base of penis ‘there are two pairs of thick, black, short spines on the 
ninth segment. 

Measurements of male : — Total length of antennae 0*31 mm. 
I. joint 0*02 mm. long, 0*03 mm. wide; II. joint 0*04 mm. long, 0*025 
mm. wide; III. joint 0*06 mm. long, 0*02 mm. wide; IV. joint 0*06 
mm. long, 0*02 mm. wide; V. joint 0*04 mm. long, 0*015 mm. wide; 
VI. joint 0*055 mm. long, 0*016 mm. wide; VII. joint 0*015 mm. 
long, 0*01 mm. wide; VIII joint 0*02 mm. long, 0*005 rnm. wide. 
Head 0*14 mm long, 0*16 mm. wide. Prothorax 0*14 mm. long, 
0*19 mm. wide. Fore femora 0*15 mm. long, 0*09 mm. wide; fore 
tibiae ( including tarsi ) 0*16 mm. long, 0*05 mm. wide. Pterothorax 
0*25 mm. long, 0*24 mm. wide, Middle femora 0*16 mm. long, 0*065 
mm. wide; middle tibiae (including tarsi ) 0*18 mm. long, 0*04 mm. 
wide. Hind femora 0*18 mm. long, 0*045 mm. wide; hind tibiae 
( including tarsi ) 0*24 mm. long, 0*036 mm. wide Length of wings 
(without fringe) 0*7 mm. Abdomen 0*50 mm. long, 0*18 mm. wdde. 
Total length 1*0-1*1 mm. 

This species seems to be common in different flowers. Mr. 
Doctors v. Leeuwen* collected it in flowers of the following plants : 
Desmodium spec. ( no. 46 ; Bang Saphan Yai, Southern Siam ; 
12 X. 1920; together with Scirtothrips angusticornis). Ganavallia 
ensiformis (L.) Dc. (No. 53; Bangkok, Siam; 9. X. 1920; together 
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with PhysofJirips vittieornis). Olitorea spec. (No. 56; native forest 
near Saigon; 19 X. 1920). Vigna spec. (No. 61; Saigon; 20. X. 
1920 ). Oanavallia ensiformis (L.) Dc. ( No. 73 ; Ca-Nai 26. X. 
1920; toegfcher with Physothrips vittioornis and Thrips japonic^is). 
Orotalaria saltiana Andt, (No. 75 ; Malam ; 26. X. 1920 ). 

This new species, by the chaetotaxy of body and the cross- 
banded fore wings comes near to Taeniofhrips s, sir,, and agrees 
here in chaetotaxy of fore wings only with T. distalis Karny from 
Japan. But this latter has the antennae entirely dark and their 
middle joints longer and more slender than longistylus, 

5, Physothrips vittieornis n.sp. (Fig. 3). 

Female . — General 'colour dark brown, with rich, reddish 
hypodermal pigmentation, with gives to newly developed specimens 
a bright red colour. Pore tibiae a little paler than the femora, 
yellowish at the end ; all tarsi yellowish. The first two antennal 
joints as dark as the body, the third pale, yellowish, the fourth 
somewhat darker, yellowish grey. The following segments greyish 
brown, but a little paler than body. Therefore the whole antennae 
grey-brown, with a paler cross-band, formed by the yellowish third 
and fourth joints. Fore wings dark, grey, at moat with a little, 
indistinct clearer patch near base ( as in Ph. f'limosus Trybom). 

Head a little wider than long, with the cheeks arched and 
somwhat converging posteriorly. Eyes, ocelli, chaetotaxy of head, 
and sculpture of occiput as in Taeniothrips longistylus'. Mouth- 
cone conical, tapering to apex, pointed, overreaching distinctly the 
midst of prosternum. Palpi as in the former species. 

Antennae twice as long as head, moderately stout. First 
joint short, twice as wide as long. - Second segment cup-shaped, a 
little narrower than the preceding one, and a little more than twice 
as long. Next two joints broadly fusiform, equal in length, and 
longer and narrower than second; the third a little broader than the 
fourth. Fifth segment more slender, somewhat shorter than the 
preceding one, fusiform, but transversely truncated at apex. Sixth 
segment fusiform, but widest before its middle, longer than each of 
the preceding joints, as wide as the fourth. Style nearly half as 
long as the sixth segment, its apical joint a little longer and nar- 
rower than the basal. 


c 
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Segments 1-5 with a crown of strong bristles behind the 
middle. Sixth a little before the middle. Style witli only a few 
hairs. Sense-cones well developed ; those of the third and fourth 
joint reaching to the insertion of bristles at the following segment. 
Sixth joint on its ventral surface with a distinct sense-cone, reaching 
nearly to the end of the basal style-joint. 

Prothorax transverse, ovate, as long as the head is wide, and 
considerably wider than long. Pore margin without setae, eacli post- 
erior angle with two long, stout bxnstles, the outer a little longer 
than the inner one. Pore- legs stout, their femora not considerably 
thickened; tibiae and tarsi as in TaenioiIiri])8 longistyhbs, 

Pterothorax wider than prothorax, nearly as wide as long, with 
considerably arched sides of meso- and metathorax, distinctly con- 
stricted at the hind margin of each of these two segments. Between 
the insertion of fore wings a pair of long bristles directed backwards. 
Sutures of the sterna as in Taeniothrips longistylus, also the form 
and chaetotaxy of middle and hind legs. 

Wings reaching to the middle or hind margin of seventh 
abdominal segment. Pore pair with long fringe and long, strong 
bristles. On the eosta about 26; in the basal half of fore vein 9, in 
the distal part usually 4, but sometimes 3 or 5; one of tlie specimens 
examined has on the riglit fore wing 4 after a distinct, median 
interval, but on the left fore wing a CDiitimious line of 15 bristles 
throughout the whole length of anterior vein, without an interval in 
in the middle, and therefore about 7 bristles in the distal half ! 
Posterior vein with 12 — 14 setae; scale with 5 along the fore margin, 
and one on the surface near base. Hind wings very little shaded 
with greyish, especially at apex, but with a distinct dark median 
vein througliout the whole length. 

Abdomen somewhat broader than the pterothorax, nearly 
three times 'as long as wile, tapering to apex, which is distinctly 
conical, more pointed than usual in this genus. Chaetotaxy and 
ovipositor as in Taeniothrips longistylus. 

Measurements > — ^Total length of antennae 0'25 mm. 1 joint 
0’015 mm. long, 0’03 mm, wide; IL joint 0'035 mm. long, 0’25 mm. 
wide; HI. joint 0’045 mm. long, 0’022 mm. wide; IV. joint 0*046 mm. 
long, 0*02 mm. wide; V joint 0’04 mm. long, 0*015 mm. wide; VI. 
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joint 0’05 mm. long, 0’02 mm. wide ; YIL joint 0'008 mm. long, 
O’OOe mm. wide; VIII. joint 0’012 uim. long, 0’004 nun. wide. 
Head 0’12 mm. long, 0M4 mm. wide. Protliorax 0^14 nun. 
long, 018 mrn. wide. Fore femora Oil mm, long, 0’05 mm. wide; 
fore tibiae (inoluding tarsi) 013 mm. long, 0’04 mm. wide. Pterotho- 
rax 0’23 inm long, 0^21 mm. wide. Middle femora 0’09 mm. long, 
0’04 min. wide; middle tibiae (inelnding tarsi) 012 mm. long, 0’03 
mm. wide. Hind femora 011 mm. long, 0’04 mm. wide; hind tibiae 
018 mm. long, 0’03 mm. wide. Length of wings (without fringe) 
0'65 mm. Abdomen 01 mm. long, tf25 mm. wide. Total length 
1^2 — 11 mm. 


Collected hy Mr. Lootors v, Lee u wen in Howlers of the 
following plants : Melastoma onalahathricum L. (No. 39 ; Bang 
Klarn, Southern Siam ; 30 IX 1920 ; together with Thrips japoniotbs), 
Oamwallla enniformis (L.) DO. No. 53 : Bangkok, Siam; 9 X 1920; 
togetlmv wiih Taeniothripfs lonyistylus. No. 73; Ca~Na, Indo-china; 
2(3 X 1920; together with Taenlnothris longistr/lus and Tkrips 
japonic'ubs), Dcsinodium nvibcllat'iim DC. (No. 80; Saigon, Indo- 
china; 29 X 1920). 

This new species seems to come nearest to the American 
PL ehrhornli, but has a different coloration of antennae. From the 
African fumosw it may be distinguished at once by its much 
smaller size, the coloration of antennae and the smaller number of 


bristles on the distal part of fore vein. By its pointed abdominal 
apex, PL vitticornis calls to mind somewhat the’ Javanese 
Breginatothrlps theifloris, hut differs from it by the longer style, the 



longer sense-cones, the paler fourth an- 
tennal segment, and the diverse length of 
maxillary-palpal joints. It is perhaps not 
impossible, that in the future vitticomis' 
and theifloris^ by a study of more material 
from several different localities and food- 
plants, may be proved to be local or 
biological races of one and the same vSpe- 
cies. I have thus far not had sufficient 


Mouth cone of ^ question, and I 

vitiiconiis: a maxillary palpus think it therefore safer in the first place 

of BregvmtQthrij^s th&ifloris. 
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to describe vitticornis as a different species, especially too, because 
theijioris has the abdominal apex still more pointed and comes 
therefore near Bregmathothrips, whilst vitticornis by this character 
may rather be placed near Physothrips. 

6 . Isoneurothrips parvispinus 

Female, — General colour dark brown, head and throax a 
little more yellowish, abdomen darker shaded with grey. Legs 
yellow. " The two first antennal joints of the same colour as head, 
the third pale yellowish; the others wanting in the unical tyjoe 
specimen. Fore wings clear, hyaline in the basal third, further 
greyish to apex. 

Head one and a half times as wide as long; cheeks arched, 
with some very small hairs and a somewhat stronger postocular 
bristle. Ey$s large, black, with fine hairs between the facets, 
occupying somewhat more than half of the length of head. Ocelli 
large, with red pigment-cup, arranged nearly in a line transverse 
through the middle of eyes in an obtuse-angular triangle, nearly 
touching one another, Mouth-cone somewhat pointed, distinctly over 
reaching the middle of prosternum. Palpi very small, especially the 
labial ones, short and very thin. Maxillary palpi three-jointed, with 
short segments. 

Prothorax ovate, a little longer than head, one and a half times 
as wide as long, with broadly rounded sides ; with very small ante- 
rolateral bristles, and two larger posterolateral ones on each hind 
angle. 

Pterothorax as wide as long, with strongly arched sides of 
meso- and metathorax, distinctly constricted at tlie hind margin of 
each of these two segments. Sutures of mesosternum of the form of 
an inverted T, with a shorter transverse line before the hind suture. 
Those of metasternuna semi-circular, convex, backwards with a short, 
straight median line going backwards and two oblique ones on each 
side, directed towards the hind coxae. 

Middle and hind coxae rounded, the former distinctly smaller 
and about twice as widely separated from each other as the hind 
ones. Legs moderately long and stout, along their whole length set 
with short hairs; besides these a row of stout bristles along the inner 



margin of tibiae, and especially long and stout, spine-like bristles at 
the end. 

Wings reaching about to the ninth abdominal segment, fore 
pair with two continuous lines of bristles along the veins, 16 on 
anterior vein, 12 on posterior vein, and about 22 on costa. The 
bristles of hind vein nearly as long as the wing is broad in the distal 
half, those of fore vein a little shorter, those of costa somewhat 
longer. 

Abdomen as wide as pterothorax, not quite three times as 
long as wide. Segments 2~8 on each hind angle with two long, 
stout, pointed bristles, about as long as the segments themselves. 
Ninth segment longer than each of the others, with the tenth together 
conical. Bristles of ninth segment very long and stout, laterally 
directed, as long as the segment or a little longer, three on each side ; 
besides them two pairs of shorter, stout bristles behind one another on 
dorsal surface. Last segment on each side with two strong bristles, 
as long as those of the preceding segment ; and a pair of shorter, 
weaker ones on venbral surface close to the ovipositor. This reaching 
from the base of 8th segment to apex of -the last 

MeaswremenU of female : — Antennae ? Head 0*09 min. long 
0.13 inm. wide. Prothorax 0*10 mm. long, 0:15 mm. wide. Pte- 
rothorax 0’20 mm. long, 0'20 mm. wide. Middle femora OTl mm. 
long, 0‘035 mm. wide; middle tibiae (including tarsi) 0T3mm. long, 
0*03 mm. wide. Hind femora 0*13 mm. long, 0 04 mm. wide; hind 
tibiae (including tarsi) O' 16 mm. long, .0'035 mm. wide. Length of 
wings (without fringe) 0'56 mm. Abdomen 0'55 mm. long, 0’20 mm. 
wide. Total length O' 9 — I'O mm. 

Male , — General colour lemon-yellow, pterothorax somewhat 
tinged with brownish. Legs pale yellow. Antennae pale yellow at 
base, gradually shaded with grey towards the apex. Their middle 
joints about fusiform, widest behind the middle; 3 and 4 equal in 
length, 2 a little shorter, 5 still shorter, 6 longer than any of the 
others, Style very short, one-jointed, Wings clear, hyaline through- 
out their whole length; the last bristles of fore vein somewhat more 
distant from the preceding than the others from each other. Ab- 
domen a little narrower than pterothorax, chaetotaxy as in the 
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female. No teetli-like spines on ninth segment. Penis not over- 
reaching the end of abdomen. Testicles bright orange yellow. 

Measurements of male : — Total length of antennae O' 18 mm. 
I. joint O’Ol mm. long, 0'02‘mm, wide; II. joint 0’03 mm. long, 0'02 
mm. wide; III. joint 0'035 mm. long, 0'02 mm. wide; IV. joint 0'035 mm. 
long, O'OIS mm. wide; V. joint 0’025 mm. long, 0’015 mm. wide; VI 
joint 0’045 mm. long, 0’02 mm. wide; VIT, joint 0'005 mm, long, 
0'005 mm. wide. Head 0’09 mm. long, 0’13 mm. wide. Prothorax 
O’lO mm. long, O'] 6 mm. wide. Fore femora O' 10 mm. long, 0’04 
mm. wide; fore tibiae (including tarsi) 0’14 mm. long, 0'03 mm. wide. 
Pterothorax 0'18 mm. long, 0’20 wide. Middle femora 0’09 mm. 
long, 0'036 mm. wide; middle tibiae (including tarsi) 0'14 mm. long, 
0'03 mm. wide. Hind femora 0'14 mm, long, 0'035 mm. wide; hind 
tibiae (including tarsi) O' 18 mm. long, 0'03 mm. wide. Length of 
wings (without fringe) 0'54 mm. Abdomen 0'50 mm. long, 0'17 mm. 
wide. Total length 0'9 — I'O mm. 

One male and one female, collected by Mr, Dootees V. Leetjwen 
in flowers of Trichosanthes trieusjpidata LOUB (No. 52) at Bangkok 
(Siam), dated 9. X. 1920. 

This new species approaches by the chaetotaxy of fore wings 
Isoneurothrips, and by the short, wide head to multispinus 
Bagnall (from Hawaii). But the end of middle and hind tibiae 
is not extended in two pin-like processes, as figured by Bagnall 
for multispinus (Plate xvii, fig. 20), but only with strong, spinelike, 
articulately inserted bristles. Further the bristles of parvispinus, 
especially on head and prothorax, are distinctly shorter and weaker 
than in multispinus, 

7 . Thrips japonicus bagnall. 

1914. Bagnall, Ann. Mag, Nat. Hist., (8) XIII, p. 288. 

In place'Jn this species with some doubt a number of females, 
collected by Mr. Doqtebs v. Leetjwen in flowers of the following 
plants: Melastoma malabathrieum L. (No. 39; Bang Klam, South- 
ern Siam; 30. IX. 1920; together with Fhysothrips vitticomis), 
Selioteres isora L. (No. 40 ; Nong Chin, Southern Siam ; 30. IX 
1920). Ipomcea speo. (No. 44; Surasthra Dani, Southern Siam; 
1, X. 1920; together with FranJdiniella persetosa), Canavallia, 




ensiformia (L.) DO. (No. 73; Oa-Na, Indo-china; 26. X. 1920; 
together with Tceniothrips longisiylus and Physothrips vitticomis). 

The material before me agrees tolerably with Bagkall's 
description; but the si^ie is somewhat smaller, total length about 1"0 
mm. The last abdominal segment has a distinct longitudinal suture 
throughout its whole length, as also stated by Bagnalu for the 
Japanese specimens. 

The specimens before me agree also with Uzel's short des- 
cription of his var, pullus of Thrips tahaciy but here the third 
antennal joint is the palest of all, in pullus the first. Specimens 
from onions from Java, which I would rather refer to tahaci pullus, 
have the whole body uniformly dark and the fore wings nearly clear, 

A comparison with the other Indian species shows, that my 
japonieus is identical with none of them. Thrips oryzae (originally 
described by Williams from British India, but occuring also on rice 
in Java) has the body uniformly dark, the antennae shorter and 
stouter, and the ninth abdominal segment much longer (very 
characteristic for oryzae! ). But the colour and chsetotaxy of fore 
wings is the same in both species. 

Thrips floriom is also very similar, bub somewhat larger and 
uniformly dark. Thrips magnipes and rhodaou'fiice (Schmutz) 
are contracted specimens oi florum, and therefore the abdomen seems 
darker, because its segments are somewhat telescoped. 

Thrips parvus has but two bristles on dihtal half of fore vein, 
is uniformly coloured and somewhat smaller than the specimens 
before me. 

The Japanese albipes Bagnall, finally, seems to be very 
similar to the species from Further India, but has the head a little 
longer, and the eighth abdominal segment with a fine comb-like 
fringe on hind margin, entirely wanting in the material before me. 

Subfamily Aptinothripinae Kakny. 

8. Anaphothrips floralis n,sp. 

Female. Male. — General colour lemon yellow, pterothorax 
somewhat darker, brownish yellow. First antennal joint paler than 
head, nearly clear, second and third of the same colour as head; the 
following ones increasingly greyish, sixth and style dark grey. Fore 
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wings somewhat shaded with greyish, also the hind wings at base 
and along the median vein. Testicles bright orange red. 

Head one and a half times as wide as long, with slightly 
arched sides. Eyes large, black, occupying more than half of the 
length of head. Ocelli large, with red pigment-cups, arranged in a 
rectangular triangle, the anterior one placed behind the fore margin 
of eyes, the posterior* enes near their middle, No conspicuous 
bristles. 

Antennae stout, about twice as long as head. First segment 
very small, about as long as wide. Second cup-shaped, broadly 
rounded, distinctly wider than the other joints, about as long as 
wide. Following segments broadly clavate; sixtii fusiform, but 
widest near the base, the longest of all the joints, without a trans- 
verse suture. Style short, with the first joint nearly as long as the 
second. Bristles and sense-cones inconspicuous. 

Mouth-cone conical, distinctly overreaching middle of pro- 
sternum. Maxillary palpi about half as long as the mouth-cone, with 
three joints subequal in length, the basal one the widest, the apical 
one the narrowest. Labial palpi very thin, but a little more than 
half as long as the maxillary oxies, with an annular basal joint, and 
a long, narrow apical one. 

Protliorax a little longer than head, one and a half times as 
wide as long, broadly rounded, without' bristles. Pterothorax as long 
as wide, with arched sides of meso- and metathorax, distinctly con- 
stricted at the hind margin of each of these two segments. Sutures 
of mesosteruum in the form of an inverted T, those of metasternum 
short, consisting of a transverse line, from which on each side goes 
a short longitudinal suture towards the hind coxae, with an obtuse 
angle just before reaching them. 

Hind coxae twice as large as the middle ones, the distance 
between them only one-fourth of that between the middle coxae. 
All legs somewhat stout, without conspicuous bristles, except a few 
at the end of tibiae. Tarsi not toothed. 

Wings reaching about to the eighth abdominal segment ; fore 
pair with moderately long fringe, and very short, weak bristles » 
three of them on the distal half of anterior vein. 








Abdomen a little broader than pterothorax, with very short, 
nearly abortive bristles ; only those of the two last segments some- 
what longer and stouter, about as long as the segments themselves. 
Ovipositor reaching from distal part of the seventh segment to the 
end of abdomen. Ninth tergit of male, near the middle, with a 
transverse line of three long bristles on each side, and between them, 
near the middle, a pair of short, dark, stont spines. Penis short, 
acute at apex, hardly overreaching the end of last segment. 

Measwements of female : — Head 0'08 mm. long 012 mm, 
wide. Prothorax 010 mm. long, 015 mm wide. Fore femora O’OS 
mm. long, 0’04 mm. wide, fore tibiae (including tarai) 014 mm. long, 
0'03 mm. wide. Tterothorax 0’20 mm. long and wide. Middle 
femora 010 mm. long, 0’03 mm. wide; middle tibiae (including 
tarsi) 015 mm. long, 0'025 mm. wide. Hind femora 012 mm. long, 
0'03 mm. wide; hmd tibiae (including tarsi) 016 mm. lopg, 0’025 
mm. wide. Length of wings (without fringe) 0*6 mm. Abdomen 
0*70 mm. long, 0'24 mm. wide. Total length 1*1 mm. 

Measurement of male ,' — Total length of antennae 0*18 mm. 
I. joint 0*016 mm. long, 0*015 mm. wide; 11. joint 0*025 mm. long, 
0*025 mm. wide; III, joint 0*03 mm. long, 0*015 mm. wide; 
IV. joint 0*03 mm. long, 0*02 mm. wide; V* joint 0*025 mm. long, 
0*015 mm. wide; VI. joint 0’036 mm. long 0*015 mm. wide; 
VII. joint 0*007 mm. long, 0*006 mm. wide; VIII. joint 0*008 mm. 
long, 0*005 mm. wide. Length of head 0*08 mm., of prothorax 
0*10 mm. Fore femora 0*08 mm. long, 0*03 mm. wide; fore tibiae 
(including tarsi) 0*1 mm. long, 0*025 mm. wide. Length of 
pterothorax 0*18 ram. Middle femora 0*08 mm. long, 0*03 mm. 
wide ; middle tibiae (including tarsi) 0*1 mm. long, 0*025 mm. wide. 
Hind femora 0*10 mm. long, 0*026 mm. wide; hind tibiae (including 
tarsi) 0*1 mm long, 0*02 mm. wide. Length of wings (without 
fringe) 0*40 mm., of abdomen 0*45 mm. Total length 0*8 mm. 

One female and one male, collected by Mu. Docters v. 
Leeuwen* in flowers of Olitorea ternatea L, (No. 81, at Saigon, 
Indo-china, dated 30 X 1920). 

It approaches, in my key, (Zeitscbr. wiss. Ins.-BioL, X, 
p. 355 358, 1914) close to the African loennbergi, hut differs from 
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it at once by the entire lack of prothoracic bristles. Cannot be 
confused with any of the other hitherto known species. 

SUBORDER TUBULIFERA HALIDAY. 

Family Phloeothripidae UZEL. 

Subfamily Eaplothripinae KARNr. 

9 . Haplothrips soror schmutz. 

1913. SCHMUTZ. Sitzber. Akad. Wiss. Wien., Math.-nat. 
KL, 122, 1, p. 1033. 1039. 

1921. PRIESNER, Treubia, II, 1, p. 6. 

Two specimens collected by Mr. Dootees v. Leeuwen in 
flowers of Oelosia argentea L. (No. 76), at Mour Man, Indo-china, 
dated 26. X. 1920, together with Franldiniella vicina. 

The species was hitherto recorded only from Ceylon. 

10 . Haplothrips inquilinus priesner. 

1921. PRIESNER, Treubia, II, 1. p. 4, 6. 

1921. KABNY, Treubia, II, 1, p. 79, 80. 

1922. KARNY, Beitr. mal. Thys. VII. -Treubia, III, 1. 

Some specimens in the galls of Austrothrips coohinchinunais 

on ? Hymenodictyon parvifiorum Oliver (No. 43 ; Ban Klong 
Tahu, Southern Siam; 1. X. 1920), and in those of Qynaihothripa 
leeuweni on Pavetta indica 'h. QAo. 63; native forest near Saigon, 
Cap. St. Jacques; 21. X. 1920), collected by Mr. Dootees v. 
Leeuwen. 

The species was hitherto recorded from Java and Celebes 
(Saleier). 

11 . Neoheegeria maudax karnv. 

1910. . DOCTERS v. LEEUWEN-REIJNVAAN, Marcellia, 

IX, p 68 (without name) 

1911. DOCTERS V. LEEUWEN-REIJNVAAN, Marcellia, 

X, p. 93 (without name). 

1912. KARNY, Marcellia XI, p. 122. 

1913. KARNY & DOCTERS v. LEEUWEN-REIJNVAAN, 
Bull. Jard. Bot. Buitenzorg, (2) X, p. 10, 36, 38, 64. 



1911 DOOTERS V. LEEUWEN-REIJNVAAN, Bull. Jard. 
Bot. Buitenzorg, (2), XV, p. 40, 41. 

1919. UICHANCO, Philipp. Journ. Sci., XIY, 6, p. 548; 
Plate XIV, fig. 2. 

Several specimens from Krompha (Annam, ± 5^ m ; 23. X. 
1920), collected by Mr. Doctebs v. Leeetwen in leaf -galls on 
MaUotm ^hilipimiais M. A. (No. 66 ; together with Eothripa 
latic.auda)j and one from a tolled leaf on Salaoia (No. 70), In 
the latter the mouth-cone is typically shaped, but in the specimens 
from MalloiVjS it is somewhat shorter and more blunt than in the 
tfavanese type specimens from Mallotus, 

The species was hitherto recorded from Java and the Philip- 
pine Islands, 

Subfamily Tnchothnpmae Xarnt. 

12. Austrothrips cochinchinensis n.sp. (Fig. 4). 

Female, Male. General colour blackish brown, all tibiae 
and tarsi somewhat paler, yellowish brown. First antennal segment 
as dark as head, second gradually paler towards the apex. The 
following joints yellow, only the last a little shaded with brownish. 
Wings clear, hyaline. 

Head one and one-fifth times as wide as long, widest across 
the eyes ; cheeks straight, slightly converging backwards, finely 
gradulated, without spines. Eyes small, black, occupying one-third 
of the length of head, with rounded hind margin. Ocelli large, with 
dark pigment-cups, nearly touching one another, arranged in a rect- 
angular triangle, the anterior one behind the fore margin of eyes^ 
posterior ones near their middle. Postocular bristles inserted a little 
behind the middle of head, as far distant from cheeks as from hind 
margin of eyes, hyaline, at apex distinctly dilated and clavate, reach- 
ing forwards about to the middle of eyes. Dorsal surface of head 
with a fine, transverse striation. 

Antennae long and stout, twice as long as head, or a little 
more. First joints cylindrical, wider than long, at base nearly touch- 
ing the fore margin of eyes ; between them the fore head a little 
produced. Second joint cup-shaped, somewhat longer than wide, as 
wide as the fiirst. The following segments nearly globular, but 
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distinctly constricted at base, as wide as the preceding ones, and only 
a very little longer than wide. Seventh joint fusiform, twice as long 
as wide ; eighth also fusiform, as long as the seventh, but distinctly 
narrower. 

All joints before the apex with a crown of very short, weak 
bristles. The terminal longitudinal row of bristles beginning a little 
before the middle of eighth antennal joint (cf. Liothrips priscus^ 
Treubia, 11, 1, p. 44) and reaching to its end. 

Sense area of second antennal segment circular, placed behind 
the middle. Sense-cones hyaline, but long and stout, at least twice 

as long as the bristles, reaching 
neaid3’ to the middle of the follow- 
ing joint; but on the third seg- 
ment the sense-cone of anterior 
margin a little shorter, on fifth 
and sixth, the posterior one very 
short, less than half as long as 
that of the anterior margin. 

Mouth-cone broadly rounded, 
reaching a little beyond the mid- 
dle of prosternum. Palpi short, 
with an annular basal and a 
longer, cylindrical apical joint. 
Labial palpi still shorter than the 

Fig. 4. Head and pro thorax of Austrotlirj^s maxillary ones. 
cochinchinensis, 

Prothorax about as long as head, strongly widened posteriorly, 
with obtuse hind angles. Without a longitudinal furrow. All bristles 
considerably dilated at apex, clavate. The anterolateral ones about 
as long as the postocular setae, half as long as the prothorax. Ante- 
romarginal bristles a little shorter than those of the fore angles, and 
a little closer to them than to the median line. Mediolateral ones 
as far distant from the anterolateral ones as from the posterolateral 
ones, about as the anteromarginal ones. Posterolateral bristles a 
little loifger than those of the fore angles, curved backwards. Poste- 
romarginal setae about twice as far distant from median line as from 
the hind angles, short. Prosternum punctured, only on each side of 
mouth-cone with a small, transversely directed, smooth plate. 
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Fore coxae ovate having on the outer edge a long, clavate, 
forwardly directed bristle about equal in length to the posterolateral 
bristles. Fore legs short aud stout ; femora in both sexes a little 
broadened. Fore tarsus with only a very small, hardly distinguish- 
able tooth and this only in male. 

Pterothorax a little wider than prothorax, distinctly shorter 
than wide, with obtuse, somewhar protruding fore angles, sides of 
mesothorax nearly parallel, and those of metathorax arched, distinctly . 
converging backwards. Disc of mesonotum with a fine, rhomboidal, 
transverse reticulation. Just before the transverse hind suture of 
mesosternum a short, parallel, transvers line, crossed by a longi- 
tudinal median suture, reaching forwards about to the middle of 
mesosternum metasternum with only two short, oblique lines, forming 
a right angle, but neither reaching to the tip of this angle, nor to the 
hind coxae. 

Middle and hind coxae rounded, distinctly longer than wdde ; . 
the former ones smaller and nearly twice as far distant from one 
another as the hind ones. Middle and hind legs moderately long 
and stout, with a few short hairs, but without stronger bristles. 
Tarsi not toothed. 

Wings reaching about to the fifth abdominal segment, with 
long, but not dense fringe, clear, hyaline, not constricted near the 
middle. Fore pair with three distinctly clav£tte bristles at base, near 
the fore margin, nearly equal in length, and not as long as the wing 
is broad ; the second a little closer to the fii’st than to the third. Hind 
margin without duplicated cilia. 

Abdomen scarcely as wide as the pterothorax, about three 
times as long as wide. First tergit with a rounded, finely reticulated 
plate in the middle, and a smaller one on each side; space between 
them .finely punctured. All following segments with two stout, 
strongly clavate bristles near each hind angle, gradually increasing 
in length from base to apex ; the outer one on second segment 
scarcely more than half as long as the segment, on seventh about as 
long as it; the inner ones a little shorter. Eighth segment with only 
one such bristle near each hind angle, a little shorter than the outer 
one of the preceding segment. Ninth segment with three clavate 
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bristles on each side, about half as long as the tube. The hind pairs 
of wing~retaining spines well developed, distinctly S-ahaped, on seg- 
ments 3 — 6 about two-thirds as long as the distance between their 
tips; on segments 2 and 7 distinctly shorter. Fore pairs nearly 
abortive. Tube stout, about as long as head, at base two-fifths as 
wide as long and twice as wide as at apex. Terminal bristles hair- 
like, not clavate, about half as long as the tube itself. 

Measwrements of female : — Total length of antennae 0*30 
mm. L joint 0*02 mm, long, 0*03 mm. wide, II. joint 0*04 mm, long, 
0*03 mm. wide; III. joint 0*04 mm. long, 0*03 mm. wide; IV, joint 
0*04 mm, long, 0*03 rnra. wide; V. joint 0*04 mm. long, 0*03 mm, 
wide; VI joint 0*04 mm. long, 0*03 mm. wide; VIL joint 0*04 mm. 
long, 0*02 mm. wide; VIII. joint 0*04 mm. long, 0*01 mm. wide. 
Head 0*15 mm. long, 0*18 mm. wide. Prothorax 0*15 mm. long, 0*31 
mm. wide (across fore coxae). Fore femora 0*16 mm. long, 0*05 
mm. wide; fore tibiae (including tarsi) 0’17 mm. long, 0*03 mm. 
wide. Pterothorax 0*26 mm. long, 0*33 mm. wide. Middle femora 
0*09 mm. long, 0*05 mm. wide; middle tibiae (including tarsi) 0*12 
mm. long, 0*03 mm. wide. Hind femora 0*15 mm. long, 0*05 mm. 
wide; hind tibiae (including tarsi) 0*16 mm. long, 0*035 mm. wide. 
Length of wings (without fringe) 0*6 mm. Abdomen (including 
tube) 1*05 mm. long, 0*32 mm. wide. Length of tube 0*15 mm. 
width at base 0*06 mm. at apex 0*03 mm. Total length 1*2 — 1*6 mm. 

Me%swement8 of male : — Total length of antennae 0*29 mm. 
I. joint 0*02 mm. long, 0*03 mm. wide; II. joint 0*04 mm. long, 0*03 
mm. wide; III. joint 0*035 mm. long, 0*03 mm. wide; IV. joint 0*035 
mm. long, 0*03 mm. wide; V. j^inb 0*04 mm. long, 0*03 mm. wide; 
VI. joint 0*04 mm. long, 0*026 mm. wide; VII. joint 0*04 mm. long, 
0*02 mm. wide; VIII. joint 0*04 mm. long, 0*01 mm. wide. Head 
0*12 ram. long, 0*15 mrn. wide. Prothorax 0*14 mm. long, 0*30 mm. 
wide (across fore coxae.) Pore femora 0*15 mm. long, 0*07 mm, 
wide; fore tibiae (including tarsi) 0*15 mm. long, 0*04 mm. wide. 
Pterothorax 0*25 mm. long, 0*32 mm. wide. Middle femora 0*10 
mm. long, 0*04 uim. wide; middle tibiae (including tarsi) 0*11 
mm. long, 0*03 mm. wide. Hind femora 0*13 mm. long, 0*05 
mm. wide; hind tibise (including tarsi) 0*22 mm. long, 0*036 
mm wide. Length of wings (without fringe) 0*55 mm. Abdomen 
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(including tube) 0’85 mm long, 0’28 mm wide. Length of tube 014 
mm, width at base 0’06 mm, at apex 0'03 mm. Total length 
l’3-r5 mm. 

Both sexes collected by Mr. Docters v. Leeuwen in leaf galls 
oxx^Hymenodicfyon parviflorum Oliver (No. 43; Ban Klang 
Tabu, Southern Siam; 1. X. ]920; together with Haploihrips 
inquilinus, — No. 60; native forest Tri Han near Saigon; ±: 100 m ; 
19. X. 1920). 

This species in its whole appearance and the form of last 
antennal segjnent resembles Eotlirips atavus, but may be dis- 
tinguished from it and the other Eotlivipa species at once by its 
somewhat wider head. By this characteidstic and by the lack of 
duplicated cilia of fore wings it approaches the genus AuafTothrips 
(see my key to the wide-headed Trichothripinm, Beitr. mal. Tliys. 
VI; Treubia III, 1; 1922). From the only hitherto known 
-dus^r*of/6rips-species, the South American A. verae, cochinchinemis 
may be distinguished by its distinctly shorter and stouter antennae, 
somewhat similar to those of Vuilletia; but the other general 
characters agree better with AusfTofhri 2 )s than with the North 
African Vuilletia. 

13, Eothrips laticeps n, sp, (Fig. 5.) 

Female, Male . — Blackish brown ; end of fore femora, fore 
tibias, and of middle and hind tibise, and all tarsi yellowish brown* 
Antennae brownish yellow, first joint darker brown, second shaded 
with brown towards the base, seventh a very little darker than the 
preceding ones, eighth distinctly shaded with grey. Fore and hind 
wings brown on their whole surface, hind pair a little darker along 
their median vein. 

Head as long as wide, with straight, parallel sides. Eyes 
small, black, occupying one third of the length of head, with some- 
what rounded hind margin. Ocelli moderately large, with well 
developed pigment-cups, arranged in a rectangular triangle. The 
anterior one forwardly directed, placed on a line going through the 
fore margins of eyes; the posterior ones a little before the midst of 
the eyes. Postocular bristles inserted close to the hind margin of 
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eyes, forwardly directed, somewhat shorter than the eyes, stout, 
blunt at apex, but not clavate. Dorsal surface of head with a fine, 
transverse reticulation. 

Antennae about twice as long as head, touching at base the 
fore margin of eyes; between them the fore head somewliat pro- 
duced, First antennal joint wider than long, widest at the base. 
Second joint cup-shaped, a little narrower and about twice as long as 
the first. The three following joints broadly clavate, the fourth as 
wide as the second, 3 and 6 little narrower ; 3 tlie longest of all the 
joints, 4 and 6 a little shorter, about as long as the second. Sixth 
joint nearly cylindrical, but gradually narrowed in basal half, and 
constricted at apex. Seventh segment fusiform, but widest near the 
base, transversal ly truncate at apex, shorter and narrower thau the 
preceding joints. Eighth segment pin-like, bluntly conical, broadly 
jointed with the seventh, only a little longer than the first, and 
distinctly narrower than the preceding joints. 

Segments 2 — 5 with a crown of bristles before the end, 
about half as long as the segments, on the second still shorter. 
Sixth joint in its distal half set with such bristles, 7 and 8 through- 
out the whole length. Median line of bristles reaching from the 
first third of 7 to apex of 8. 

Sense area of second segment circular, placed behind its 
middle. Sense-cones of the following segments stout, a little curved, 
blunt at apex, about twice as long as the distance of their insertion 
from the end of their joint. Those on the anterior margin a little 
shorter than the posterior ones. On the fourth joint a little shorter 
than on 5 and 6 ; on 3 still shorter, the anterior abortive. Seventh 
joint on dorsal surface with a similar sense-cone, reaching about to 
the middle of eighth segment, but abortive or entirely wanting in 
some specimens. 

Amongst the males before me, there is one male with one 
antenna normally developed, the other anomalous, seven-jointed* 
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Segments 1-4 normal, 5 a 
little shorter than usually, 
sixth very long, fusiform, 
truncate at apex. Seventh 
shaped like the eighth o£ 
normal antenna, but a 
little narrower and more 
pointed. Sixth joint with- 
out sense-cone ; median, 
bristle line confined to the 
seventh. 

Mouth-con e broadly 
rounded, reaching hardly 
beyond the middle of pros- 
ternum, Maxillary palpi 
stout, about half as long as the mouth-cone; their basal joint as 
long as wide, the appical one about four times as long as wide, 
witli long bristles at the end. Labial palpi short, as wide as the 
maxillary ones, and only about twice as long as wide: 

Prothorax about as long as head, and nearly twice as wide 
(across fore coxae) as long, strongly widened backwards. Poste- 
rolateral bristles stout, about half as long as the prothorax, blunt at 
apex. Posteromarginal bristles more than twice as far distant from 
the middle line than from those of the hind angles, scarcely half as 
as these. Anterolateral bristles still shorter, blunt, only a very 
little overreaching the • fore margin of prothorax. Anteromarginal 
ones still weaker, reduced to shorb hairs, about three times as far 
distant from each other as from the fore angles. Mediolaberal 
bristles entirely abortive, not conspicuous. Prosternum with a small 
triangular, laterally directed plate on each side of the mouth-cone, 
a larger rhomboidal one near each fore angle, a pair of irregularly 
pentagonal ones before the hind margin, and behind them a very 
small ovate median plate. All plates smooth, strongly chitinized, the 
space between them with a well expressed, dotted sculpture. 

Fore coxae ovate, with a blunt forwardly-curved bristle on 
the outer hind angle, somewhat shorter and weaker than the poste- 
rolateral ones of prothorax. Fore femora distinctly shorter than 



Fig. 5. Head of an Eotlirij^s laiiceps with the one 
antenna anomalous. 



head, moderately enlarged, not quite half as wide as long. Tibiae 
stout, tarsi, not toothed. 

Pterothorax wider than prothorax, somewhat shorter than wide, 
with blunt fore angles, sides of mesthorax nearly parallel, those of 
metathorax arched, somewhat converging backwards. Sutures of 
mesosternum composed by a small, transverse, obtuse triangle, the 
hind margin of which formed by the hind sutures of mesosternum 
from each side of the triangle a very short oblique line runs late- 
rally forward, and from its tip a similar median line not quite to the 
midst of mesosternum. Suture lines of metasternum similar to those 
of the preceding species, but a little shorter and their angle more 
blunt. 

Middle coxae smaller than the hind ones, and about twice as 
far distant from each other. Middle and hind legs stout femora at 
base with a long, hair-like bristle on the inner margin, tibiae with 
a similar one at the end of outer margin. Tarsi without teeth. 

Wings reaching to the seventh abdominal segment, broad, not 
constricted at the middle. Fore pair near the base with 4 stout, blunt 
bristles ; three of them along the abortive longitudinal vein, the 
third of which a little longer than the others and a little more 
distant from the second than this from the first, close to the second 
brisble behind the vein sfcill another similar bristle. All these 
bristles about half as long as the wing is broad, except the last, 
distal, longer bristle on vein. Plind margin before the apex with 
5-8 duplicated fringe hairs. 

Abdomen a very little wider than pterothorax, three times 
as long as wide. The median plate of first torgit large, trapezoidal, 
but with double S-shaped sides; the lateral pair smaller, triangular; 
space between them punctured. The following segments near each 
hind angle with two blunt, stout bristles, the inner one of which is 
about as long as the segments themselves, the outer one on 2-6 
distinctly shorter, on 7 and 8 longer. Bristles of ninth segment 
long, sharply pointed, only a little shorter than the tube. Hind pair 
of wing-retaining .spines stout, distinctly S-shaped, on segment 4 
and 5 nearly as long as the distance between their tips, on 3 and 6 
shorter and weaker, on 2 still shorter, on 7 nearly abortive. Fore 
pair hair-like, at most half as long as the spines of hind pair. Tube 
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a little shorter than head, stout, at base nearly half as wide as long 
and twice as wide as at apejc. Terminal bristles hair-like, the longer 
ones about two-thirds of the length of tube, the shorter ones only 
one-third as long as the others. 

Measurements of female : — Total length of antennae 0’38 mm. 
I. joint 0'03 inm. long, 0'04 mm. wide; II. joint 0’05 mm. long, 0'035 
mm wide; III. joint 0’065 mm, long, 0’03 mm. wide; IV. joint 0’06 
mm. long, 0’035 mm. wide ; V. joint 0’05 mm. long, 0’03 mm wide VI. 
joint 0'05 mm. long, 0’03 mm. wide; VII. joint 0^045 mm. long, 0'025 
mm. wide; VIIL joint 0’035 mm. long, O’OIS mm. wide. Head 0T9 
mm. long, 0’19 mm. wide. Prothorax 0’20 mm. long, 0’36 mm. wide 
(across fore coxae). Fore femora 0’17 mm. long, 0’08 mm. wide ; fore 
tibiae (including tarsi) 0T6 mm. long, 0’03 mm. wide. Pterothorax 
0^36 mm, long, 0’41 mm. wide. Middle femora 0’13 mm. long, 0’06 
mm. wide ; middle tibiae (including tarsi) 0’2 mm. long. 0'04 mm* 
wide. Hind femora 0'22 mm. long, 0’07 mm. wide; hind tibiae 
(including tarsi) 0’30 mm. long, 0'05 mm. wide. Length of wings 
(without fringe) 0’85 mm. Abdomen (including tube) 1’3 ■ mm. long, 
0*42 mm. wide. Length of tube 0’16 mm. width at base 0’07 mm., 
at apex 0'04 mm. Total length l'9-2'4 mm. 

Measurements of male : — Total length of antennae 0’34 mm. 
I. joint 0*02 mm. long. 0*04 mm, wide; II joint 0’05 mm. long, 0’03 
mm. wide; III, joint 0*06 mm. long, 0’03 mm. wide; IV. joint 0*05 
mm. long, 0*03 mm. wide; V, joint 0*05 mm. long, 0*025 mm. wide; 
VI joint 0*045 mm. long, 0*03 mm. wide; Vll. joint 0*04 mm. 
long, 0*025 mm. wide; VIIL joint 0*025 mm. long, 0*02 mm. 
wide. Head 0*18 mm. long, 0*17 mm. wide. Prothorax 0T6 
mm. long, 0*32 mm. wide (across fore coxae). Fore femora 
0T6 inm. long, 0*07 mm. wide; fore tibiae (including tarsi) 
0T3 mm. long, 0*04 mm. wide. Pterothorax 0*30 mm. long, 0*34 mm. 
wide. Middle femora 0*13 mm. long, 0*05 mm, wide; middle tibiae 
(including tarsi) 0*14 mm. long, 0*04 mm. wide. Hind femora 0T8 
mm. long, 0*05 mm. wide ; hind tibiae (including tarsi) 0 24 mm. 
long, 0*04 mm. wide. Length of wings (without fringe) 0*7 mm. 
Abdomen (including tube) 1*15 mm. long, 0*37 tnm. wide* Length 
of tube* 0T6 mm. width at base 0 07 m.m. at apex 0*04 mm. 
Total length 1 *6-1*8 mm. 
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Collected by Mr. Docters v. Leeuwen in leaf-galls 
(No. 57; native forest near Tri Han, Saigon; + 100 m ; 
19 X 1920; together with Mesotlirips vifripennis. — No. 69; Krom- 
pha, Aunam; 23 X 1920). 

This new species comes in my key (Zeitsclir. wiss. Ins. — Biol., 
XI, p* 146--147 ; 1915) close to laticauda, but differs from it by the 
shorter and wider head, and by the fore wings uniformly brownish on 
their whole surface. The shape of head resembles somewhat the wide- 
headed Tricliothripinae, especially Austrothrips, but from it latiaeps 
may be distinguished at once by the presence of double cilia on fore 
wings and by their brown colour. 

14, Eothrips laticauda (KARNY). 

1910. DOCTERS v. LEEUWEN-REIJNVAAN, Marcellia, IX, 

p, 58 (without name), 

1911. DOCTERS V. LEEUWEN-REIJNVAAN, Marcellia,* X, 

p. 93 (without name). 

1912. KARNY ; Marcellia, XI, p. 124 (Dolerothrips), 

1913. KARNY and DOCTERS v. LEEUWEN-REIJNVAAN, 

Bull. Jard. Bot. Buitenzorg, (2) X, p. 38, 89 
(Bolerothrips), 

1915. KARNY and DOCTERS v. LEEUWEN-REIJNVAAN, 
Zeitschr. wiss. Ins, — Biol., XI, p. 146 (Dolerothrips), 
1915. HOOD, Entomologist, p. 107. 

One specimen in leaf-galls on Mallotus philippensis M. A. 
(No. 66; Krompha, Annam; &0 m; 23 X 1920; together with 
Neoheegeria mendax ; leg. Docters v. Leeuwen), 

This species was hitherto recorded only from Java. 

15, Eothrips schouteniae n^sp. 

Black. Fore tibiae and all tarsi yellowish brown. Antennae 
pale yellow; first segment and base of second blackish; sixth some- 
what shaded with brownish; seventh and eighth joint dark, brownish 
black. Wings clear, hyaline, only a very little greyish along the 
margins and the median vein. 

Head scarcely longer than wide, a little longer than prothorax. 
Eyes small, occupying not quite one-third of the length of head. 
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Postocular bristles inserted behind the hind margin of eyes, hyaline, 
somewhat dilated at apex, about as long as the eyes. Mouth-cone 
similarly shaped as in laticeps, but the maxillary palpi a little more 
slender. 

Antennae twice as long as head, with a distinct narrow space 
between their base and the fore margin of eyes ; fore head between 
them scarcely produced. First joint shortly cylindrical, a little wider 
than long. Second segment cup-shaped, a little wider than the first, 
and a little longer than wide. The following segments clavate, about 
twice as long as wide, Sixth a little narrower and shorter, nearly 
cylindrical, but somewhat tapering to apex and still more towards 
the base. Seventh joint still shorter and narrower, fusiform, but 
widest near the base, transversely truncate at apex. Eighth segment 
small, conical. 

All bristles weak and short, only a little overreaching the 
ends of their segments. Median apical line reaching from the midst 
of seventh segment to the end of eighth. Sense area of second joint 
indistinct. Sense cones hyaline, sharply pointed at apex, nearly half 
as long as their segments, but those on the third considerably shorter. 

Prothorax half as long as wide across fore coxae, strongly 
wddenod backwards. All bristles stout and a little dilated at apex. 
The posterolateral ones about half as long as the prothorax, poste- 
romarginal bristles closely approximated to them, somewhat more 
than half as long as those. Anterolateral and mediolateral setae 
equal in length, about half as long as the posteromarginal ones or one 
third of the length of posterolateral bristles. The mediolateral ones 
as far from the latter as from the anterolateral setae. 

Fore coxae ovate, rounded, with an outwards-directed bristle 
about as long as the posteromarginal ones of prothorax, but distinctly 
weaker. Fore legs moderatly stout, their femora nearly as long as 
head ; tarsi without tooth. 

Pterothoxax about as wide as prothorax across fore coxae, 
nearly as long as wide, with rounded fore angles, sides of mesothorax 
nearly parallel, those of metathorax slightly arched, somewhat con- 
verging posteriorly. Middle coxae twice as widely separated from 
each other as the hind ones. Middle and hind legs long and mo- 
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derately stout, with a long hair before the end of tibiae on the 
outer margin. Tarsi not toothed. 

Wings reaching about to the middle of abdomen, nearly clear, 
not constricted at the middle; about 10 duplicated cilia on the hind 
margin ef fore wings before the apex. 

Abdomen somewhat wider than pterothorax, neaily three 
times as long as wide. Bristles somewhat dilated at apex; their 
number and length as in latice^s. Those of ninth segment but a 
very little dilated at apex, distinctly shorter than tube. This short 
and stout* about three-fifths as long as liead, at base about half as 
wide as long and nearly twice as wide as at apex. Terminal bristles 
sharply pointed, hair-like, the longer ones about as long as the tube 
itself, the shorter ones only one third the length of the others. 

Measurements : — Total length of antennae 0’40 mm. I. joint 
0’025 mm. long, 0’03 mm. wide; II. joint 0’04 mm, long, 0T35 
mm. wide; III. joint 0'065 mm. long, 0’025 mm. wide; IV. joint 
0'06 mm. long, 0’035 mm. wide; V. joint 0’065 mm, long, 0’03 mm. 
wide; VI. joint 0’06 mm. long, 0'03 mm wide; VIL joint 0’056 
ram. long, 0’025 mm wide; VIIL joint 0’03 mm long, O' 01 mm. 
wide. Head 0'20 mm long, 0'18 mm. wide, Protliorax 0'15 mm. 
long, 0'33 mm. wide (across fore coxae). Fore femora 0'19 mm. long 
0'07 mm. wide; fore tibiae (including tarsi) 0'26 mm. long, 0’04 mm. 
wide. Pterothorax 0'29 imn. long, 0.32 mm. wide. Middle femora 
0'16 mm. long, 0'06 mm. wide; middle tibiae (including tarsi) 0'25 
mm. long, 0.04 mm. wide. Hind femora 0'18 mm, long, 0'06 mm. 
wide ; hind tibiae (including tarsi) 0'26 mm. long, 0'04 mm wide. 
Length of wings (without fringe) | mm. Abdomen (including tube) 
riO mm. long, 0'38 mm. wide. Length of tube 0'13 mm., width at 
base 0'07 mm. at apex 0.04 mm. Total length 1'9 - 2'0 mm. 

Two specimens collected by Dr. Doctors v. Leeuwen in leaf 
galls on Schoutenia ovata Korth. (No. 67) at Krompha, Annam, 
together with one Eothrips annulicornis dated 23. X, 1920, 

This new species, in the coloration and shape of antennal 
Joints, comes between E, coarctatus and laticauda, but distinctly 
diverging from both, from the former especially by the great number 
of double fringe hairs, from the latter by the nearly clear wings. 
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Eothrips annulicornis (Karny). 

1910. DOCTERS v. LEEUWEN^EEIJNVAAN, Marcellia, IX, 
p. 186 (without name). 

1913. KARNY and DOCTERS v. LEEUWEN^REIJNVAAN, 
Bull. Jard. Bot. Buitenzog (2) X, p. 31, 34, 87 (Dolerofhrips). 

1914 DOCTERS v. LEEUWEN-REIJNVAAN, Bull Jard. Bot. 
Buitenzorg (2) XV, p. 39 (Dolerothrlps), 

1915. KARNY and DOCTERS v. LEEUWEN-EEIJNYAAN, 
Zeitachr. wiss. Ins -Biol, XI, p. 146 (Dolerothrips), 

1916. HOOD, Entomologist, p. 107. 

One specimen together with the preceding species, and one in 
leaf galls on Lorantlms pentandms L. (No. 79 j Saigon; 29. X. 
1920; together with Eothrips crassicornis), collected by Mr. 
Docters V. Leedwen. 

- This species was hitherto known only from Java. 

17, Eothrips crassicornis (KarnY). 

1910. DOCTERS v. LEEUWEN-REIJNVAAN, Marcellia, IX, p. 
186 (without name). 

1912. KARNY, Marcellia, XI, p. 126 (Dolerothrips), 

1913. KARNY and DOCTERS v. LEEUWEN-REIJNVAAN » 
Bull Jard. Bot. Buitenzong (2)X, p. 31, 34, 84 (Dolerothrips), 

1915. KARNY and DOCTERS v. LEEUWEN-REIJNVAAN, 
Zeitschr. wiss. Ins. -Biol, XI, p. 147 (Dolerothrips). 

1915. HOOD, Entomologist, p. 107. 

One specimen together with one of the preceding species, 
collected by Mr, Docters y. Leeuwen in leaf galls on Lorantlms 
pentandrus L. (Saigon). 

Further distribution : Java. 

18. Eothrips hyalopterus n.sp. (Fig. 6). 

Female. Male, — Black, fore tibise and all tarsi yellowish 
brown. First antennal joint blackish brown, second brown, paler 
towards the apex, the following ones yellow, the eighth somewhat 
shaded with brown. Wings clear, hyaline, but brown at extreme base. 


« 
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Head a very little longer than wide, with granulated, nearly 
straight and parallel sides. Eyes large, with rounded hind margins, 
occupying nearly half of the length of head. Posterior ocelli placed 
before the middle of inner margin of eyes, the anterior one directed 
forwards. Postocular bristles inserted close behind the middle of 
head, shai^ply pointed, about half as long as tlie eyes. Behind them 
a short, spine-like bristle on each cheek, not quite half as long as the 
postocular ones. Mouth-cone broadly rounded, reaching hardly 
beyond the midst of prosternum. 

Antennae twice as long as head, with a distinct narrow space 
between their insertion and the fore margin of eyes, fore head 
between them very little produced. First joint considerably shorter 
than wide at base. Second segment cup-shaped, nearly as wide as 
the first, somewhat longer than wide. The following joint about 
one and a half times as long as wide, broadly clavate, nearly "equal 
in length and width. Sixth joint distinctly narrower than the pre- 
ceding ones, subcylindrical, truncate at apex, constricted towards the 
base. Seventh joint fusiform, longer and narrower than any of the 
preceding segments, about three times as long as wide, transversely 
truncate at apex. Eighth joint the narrowest of all, a little shorter 
than the middle segments, conical, hut somewhat constricted at base. 

All bristles short and weak. Sense area of the second seg- 
ment close behind its middle. Sense cones hyaline, shorter than half 
the length of their joints, those of posterior margin a little longer 



ii’ig. 6. JSothrips hyaloptertis. Normal and anomalous antenna (of the same specimen), 
than the anterior ones. Sense cones of sixth segment shorter than 
the others, the posterior still shorter that the anterior one. Seventh 
segment with no conspicuous sense, cone. 
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There is amongst the material before me one female with an 
anomalons antenna of very remarkable shape. The three basal joints 
shaped as nsnalj the fourth very long, apparently representing two 
joints entirely grown together, distinctly constricted at middle, with 
a sense cone before this constriction and another on each side before 
the end. This curiously shaped joint is followed by only one very 
small, fusiform apical segment. 

Prothorax somewhat shorter than head, twice as wide (across 
fore coxae) as long. Bristles weak and short, sharply pointed. The 
posterolateral ones not quite half as long as prothorax, posteromar- 
ginal setae scarcely half as long as the former ones. Anterolateral 
bristles still shorter and weaker, directed forwards, mediolateral ones 
still shorter, hair-like, inserted in the midst between those of fore 
and hind angles. Anteromaginal setae not conspicuous. Fore 
femora about as long a^ head, in both sexes a little more than half 
as wide as long. Tarsi (except the apical claw) without teeth. 

Pterothorax a little wider than prothorax across fore coxae, 
nearly as long as wide, with protruding fore angles, sides of meso- 
and mefcathorax arched and converging backwards. Sutures of 
mesostemum form a small rectangular triangle, defined backwards 
by the hind > margin of mesostemum, with the right angle 
directed forwards and going off from it a short median line. Sutures 
of metasternum consisting of two oblique lines, forming a right angle 
with each other, but neither reaching to the hind coxae, nor to the 
tip of the angle. Hind coxae somewhat more approximated than the 
middle ones. Middle and hind legs moderately long and stout. 
Tarsi not toothed. 

Wings clear, hyaline, at extreme base brown, not constricted 
at the middle, reaching to the sixth abdominal segment. Bristles at 
base of fore pair very weak and short, hind margin with 16-20 du- 
plicated cilia. 

Abdomen somewhat wider than pterothorax, about three times 
as long as wide. All bristles short and weak, pointed at apex. 
Those of segments 7-9 somewhat longer, nearly as long as the ninth 
segment. Sides of eighth segment in basal half nearly parallel, then 
abruptly strongly converging from middle to apex. Tube a little 
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shorter than head, with strongly converging sides ; its width at base 
about two-fifths of its length, and nearly three times its width at apex. 
Terminal bristles very short and weak, not quite one-third as long as 
the tube itself. 

MeasuremenU : — Total length of antennae 0*37 mm. I. joint 
0*02 mm. long, 0*35 mm. wide ; 11. joint 0*04 ram. long, 0*03 mm. 
wide; III. joint 0*05 mm. long, 0*03 mm. wide; IV. joint 0*055 mm. 
long, 0*035 mm. wide; V. joint 0*05 mm. long, 0*03 mm. wide; VI. 
joint 0*055 mm. long, 0*025 mm. wide; VII. joint 0*06 mm. long, 0*20 
mm. wide; VIII. joint 0*045 mm. long, 0*016 mm. wide. Head 0*20 
tnm. long, 0*18 mm. wide. Prothorax 0*16 mm. long, 0*31 mm. wide 
(across fore coxae). Fore femora 0*20 mm. long, 0*11 mm. wide; 
fore tibiae (including tarsi) 0*17 mm. long, 0*05 mm. wide. Pterotho- 
rax 0*30 mm. long, 0*33 mm, wide. Middle femora 0*15 mm. long, 
0*05 mm. wide; middle tibiae (including tarsi) 0*20 mm. long, 0*05 
mm. wide. Hind femora 0*21 mm. long, 0*07 mm. wide; hind tibiae 
(including tarsi) 0*28 mm, long, 0*05 mm. wide. Length of wings 
(without fringe) 1*0 mm. Abdomen (including tube) 1*26 mm. long, 
0*38 mm. wide. Length of tube 0*18 mm., width at base 0*07 mm., 
at apex 0*025 mm. Total length (female, male) 1*7 — 2-2 mm. 

This species was collected by Mr. DocTEES v. Leeuwen in a 
leaf gall on ? ? Hymenodictyon parvijiomm Olivee (No. 74) at Vinh 
Huo (Indochina), dated 26. X. 1920. 

Differs from all similar species (taurus, nervisequua seticornis 
and decipiens) by its very weak bristles, the clear, hyaline wings, and 
the great number of double fringe-hairs. 

19 . Chelaeothrips annamensis karny. 

1922. KARNY, Beitr. mal. Thys., VIII.— Treubia, III, 1. 

I have already described this very remarkable new genus in 
the paper mentioned above. Collected by Mr. Doctees V. 
Leetjwen in a leaf gall on an undetermined plant ( No. 68 ) at 
Krompha, Annam, dated 23. X. 1920, 
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Subfamily Gryptothripinae Kaeny. 

20. Androthrips melastomae zimmermann. 

1900. ZIMMERMANN, Bull. Inst. Bot. Buitenzong, VII, p. 17 
(Mesothrips). 

1922. KARNY, Beitr, mal. Thys., VIII-Treubia, III, 1. (with 
list of literature). 

I have suggested in Treubia I, 4. p. 281, that the so-called 
^^Androthrips melaslomae'' from different food plants may repre- 
sent probably different species. And the more material of Andrath- 
rips I receive, the more I find this supposition confirmed. But 
because Androthrips is generally rather rare, I have not yet 
obtained sufficient material to define these species satisfactorily. 
ZiMMERMANN has described the species from Ohavioa densa and 
Melastoma polyanthum, stating that the tibiae were yellow. In the 
Further Indian material before me, there is one specimen from 
Melastoina malabathricum L. (No. 42) having the middle and hind 
tibiae brown, collected by Mr. Doctebs V. Leeuwen at Klong Chang, 
Siam, dated 1. X, 1920 (together with Mesothrips jordani md 
Oynaihothrips ' chavicae ); further two • specimens from Fims 
henjamina L. (No. 48;) Bangkok; 3. X. 1920; leg. Doctebs v. 
Leeuwen together with GynaiJcothripsnzeli and (?. sp, — No. 78 ; 
Saigon; 28. X. 1920; leg. Doctebs v. Leeuwen together with (rj/mi- 
hothripsuzeli, Mesothrips jordani and Leptothrips constricins). 
These two specimens from Ficus have all tibiae yellow and the an- 
tennal joints considerably narrower than the specimen from Melas- 
toma. I hope to get in time more material, and to be able to decide 
these questions exactly. 

Androthrips melastomae was hitherto known from Java and 
Celebes (Saleier). 

22. Coryphothrips trochiceps karny. 

1920. KARNY, Beitr. mal. Thys., VII 1. -Treubia, III, 1. 

Representing a new genus already described in the above 
mentioned publication. Collected by Mr. Doctebs v. Leeuwen in leaf 
galls on Dipterocarpus alatus Roxb, (No. 49 ; 7. X. 1920. — No. 54 ; 
9. X. 1920) at Bangkok, Siam, together with Gynaikothrips 
siamensis. 
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22. Leptothrips constrictus karny. 

1912. KARNY, Marcellia, XI, p, 150. 

1922. KARNY, Beitr. mal Thys., VII.— Treubia, III, 1. (with 
list of literature ). 

In leaf galls on Fims retwsa h. (No. 51; Bangkok; 9. X. 
1920; together with Gynaikothripsuzeli) and F. henjamina L. 
(No. Y8; Saigon; 28. X. 1920; together with Mesothrips jordani, 
OynaiJcothripsuzeli and Androthrips meLastomae ), collected by 
Mr. Docters V. Leeuwen. 

It is not impossible, that constr ictus may be proved at a futixre 
time to be only a micromerous from of Mesothrips jordani, likely 
the/, debilis of M. pyctes or the smaller form of Haplothrips hrao- 
catus <S and Thaumatothrips froggatti. 

Further distribution : Java, Celebes. 

23. Gynaikothrips fuscipes n.sjo. 

Female, Male, — Black. Fore tibiae dark brown at base, 
gradually paler towards the apex. All tarsi yellowish brown. First 
antennal joint and base of second black ; second segment gradually 
paler towards the apex. The following joints pale lemon yellow, 
sixth greyish before the apex, seventh in the distal half. Eighth 
joint entirely brownish grey. Wings (except extreme base) clear, 
hyaline. 

Head one and one-fifth times as long as wide ; cheeks nearly 
straight, distinctly converging from eyes to hind margin, finely 
granulated and set with a few short hairs. Eyes moderately large, 
occupying about one-third of the length of head. Posterior ocelli 
placed close to the inner margin of eyes before their middle, anterior 
one directed forwards. Postocular bristles inserted close behind the 
hind margin of eyes, blunt, very slightly dilated at extreme apex, 
not quite half as long as eyes. Mouth cone reaching a little across 
the middle of prosternum, with short palpi. The maxillary ones not 
quite half as long as mouth cone, with an annular basal and a nar- 
row, cylindiical apical joint. 

Antennae nearly twice as long head, inserted close to the 
fore margin of eyes ; fore head between them scarcely produced. 
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First joint wider than long; second one cup-shaped, as wide as the 
first, and about one and a half times as long as wide. The following 
joints clavate, the third narrower than the preceding one, about three 
times as long as wide. Segment 4 a little shorter and wider than 3. 
Joints 6-8 still shorter than the fourth, equal in length, gradually 
diminishing in width; 7 and 8 fusiform, the latter distinctly con- 
stricted at base, not broadly jointed with the preceding one. All 
bristles weak and short ; the longitudinal apical line witli 3 bristles 
before the apex of seventh joint, then interrupted at base of eighth 
and beginning again a little before tlie middle of apical joint. Sense 
cones inconspicuous, hardly longer than the bristles, about one-fourth 
of the length of their joints. 

Prothorax shorter than head, distinctly widened backwards, 
across fore coxae about twice as wide as long. Povsterolateral bristles 
curved backwards, blunt at apex, nearly half as long as prothorax. 
Posteroinai’ginal setae straight, inserted not far from the hind angles, 
about two-thirds as long as the posterolateral ones, at apex shaped 
as the postocular bristles. Mediolateral and anterolateral ones of the 
same shape, but scarcely half as long as those of the hind angles. 
Anterolateral bristles inserted somewhat far behind the fore angles; 
anteromarginal ones still shorter and weaker, inserted before and a 
little inwards from the anterolateral setae. 

Fore coxae rounded, with a bristle of about the same shape 
and length as the mediolateral ones. Femora shorter than head, 
about throe times as long as wide. Tarsi not toothed. 

Pterotliorax a little wider than the prothorax across fore 
coxae, about as long as wide, with rounded fore angles, and nearly 
straight sides somewhat converging backwards. Sutures of meso- and 
metasternum as in Eothrips hyalo;pferus. Hind coxae larger and 
considerably more approximated to one another than the middle 
ones. Middle and hind legs moderately stout, with a long hair on 
the outer margin before the end of tibiae. Tarsi without teeth. 

Wings reaching about to the sixth or seventh abdominal seg- 
ment, not constricted at the middle, brown at extreme base, further 
on entirely clear, hyaline. Fore pair along the abortive basal vein 
with three bristles, about half as long as the wing is wide, and a 
very little dilated at apex. Bristle 1 inserted on the vein, 2 and 3 
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behind the vein, second closer to the first than to the third. Hind 
margin with about 20 double fringe-hairs, , 

Abdomen a little narrower than pterothorax, about foxxr times 
as long as wide. Bristles hyaline, blunt at apex, nearly as long as 
the segments themselves. Those of the ninth segment sharply 
pointed, nearly as long as the tube. This distinctly shorter than 
head, about three times as long as wide at base, with straight, back- 
wards converging sides; at apex about half as wide as at base. Tor- 
minal bristles hair-likc, vsharply pointed, the longer ones a little 
shorter than the tube itself, the shorter scarcely half as long as the 
others. 

Measwrements of female : — Total length of antennae 0’48 
mm. I. joint 0’025 mm. long, 0’035 inm. wide ; II. joint 0’05 mm. 
long, 0’035 mm. wide; HI. joint 0’08 mm. long, 0’025 mm. wide ; 
lY, joint 0’07 m*m. long, 0’035 mm. wide; V. joint 0T65 ram. long, 
0’035 mm. wide; VI. joint 0’065 mm. long, 0’025 mm. wide; VIL 
joint 0'065 mm. long, 0’02 n\m, wide ; VIII. joint 0065 mm. long O’Ol 
ram. wide. Head 0’25 mm. long, 0'20 mm, wide. Prothorax 0'18 
mm. long, 0'25 mm. wide ( across fore coxae. ) Fore femora 0'22 
mm. long, 0T7 inm. wide; fore tibiae (including tarsi) 0"24 mm. 
long, O’OI mm. wide. Pterothorax 0’35 mm. long, 0’37 mm. wide. 
Middle femora T15 mm. long, 0T5 mm. wide; middle tibiae (includ- 
ing tarsi) 0’17 mm. long, 0’04 mm. wide. Hind femora 0’21 mm. 
long, 0’05 mm. wide ; hind tibiae ( including tarsi ) 0’26 xnm. long, 
0'04 mm. wide. Length of wings ( without fringe ) 0*95 mra. 
Abdomen (including tube) 1'4 mm. long, 0’36 mm, wide. Length of 
tube 0’22 mm. width at base 0’08 mm. at apex 0’04 mm. Total 
length 2T-2'3 mm. 

M&aswrevients of male : — Total lengtli of antennae 0'39 mm. 
I. joint 0'015 mm. long, 0’025 mm. wide; 11. joint 004 mm. long, 
0’025 mm, wide; III. joint 0T6 mm. long, 0T2 mm. wide; IV. joint 
0’06 mm. long; 0'03 mm. wide; V. joint 0T55 mm, long, 0'026 mm. 
wide ; VI. joint 0’065 mni. long, 0’02 mm. wide; VIL joint 0’055 
min. long, 0’015 mm. wide; VIII. joint 0T55 mm. long, O’Ol nm. 
wide. Head 0’21 mm. long, 0T7 mm, wide. Protliorax 013 mm. 
long, 0'25 mm. wide (across fore coxae.) Fore femora 017 mm. long, 
0T6 mm. wide; fore tibiae (including tarsi) 018 mm. long, 0'03& 




mm. '^vide. Pterothorax 0^30 mm. long, 0*28 mm. wide. Middle 
femora 0’14 min. long,0’04 mm. wide; middle tibiae (including tarsi) 
0*15 mm. long, 0*04 mm. wide. Hind femora 0*19 mm. long, 0*04 
mm. wide ; Iliad tibiae (inckiding tarsi) 0*20 mm, long, 0*035 mm. 
wide. Length of wings (without fringe) 0*8 mm. Abdomen (includ- 
ing tube) 0*9 mm. long, 0*23 mm. wide. Length of tube 0*15 mm. 
width at base 0*05 mm. at apex 0*03 mm. Total leiigtli 1*5~1.7 mm. 

Collected hy Mr. Docteks v. Leeuwen between the hairs of 
petioles on Dipterocarp'ios sp. (No. 62) at Saigon, Cape St. Jacques, 
dated 21. X. 1920. 

This species forms with G. longicornis and the African 
G. ebneri a peculiar group, characterized by the short head and the 
relatively long antennae, which is somewhat intermediate between 
Oynaihothrips and Eothriy)S but may rather be placed to the 
former genus. G. fuscipes differs from longicornis by its dark 
middle and hind tibiae, from ehnerl by the clear wings furnished 
with duplicated cilia. Of the other Oynaikot]iTip8-&])eQi{iS it re- 
minds one somewhat of achosticornis and elaripennis, but may be 
distinguished from them afc once by the very characteri.stic shape of 
the last antennal joint and by the shorter head. 

24 . Gynaikothrips daetymon karny. 

1922. KARNY, Beitr. mal. Thya., VIII.-Treubia III, 1. 

In the leaf galls of Leeuwenia aouleatrix on Eugenia sp. 
(No. 77), collected by Mr. Docters v. Leeuwen at Saigon, Cochin- 
china, dated 28. X. 1920. 

25 , Gynaikothrips siamensis karny. 

1922. KARNY, Breifcr, mal. Thys., VIII.-Threubia, III, 1. 

In leaf galls on Dipterocarpios alahcs Roxb. (No. 49 ; T. X. 
192O.-N0. 54 ; 9. X. 1920), collected by Mr. Docters v. Leeuwen afc 
Bangkok, Siam, togefcher with Ooryphotrips trochiceps. 
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26. Gynaikothrips primitivus n.sp. (Fig. 7). 

Female.-Male,- General colour as in Q, fuficipes^ but the 
second antennal segment a very little paler at apex ; joints 3-5 
lemon yellow,' somowliat shaded with grey before the apex; sixth 
segment dark blackish brown in the api'co.l half, 7 and 8 entirely 
blackish. WingvS brown at extreme base, furtlier on their whole 
surface shaded with greyish, especially along the tnargins. 

Head one and a half times as long as wide, somewhat con- 
stricted at the hind margin of eyes, cheeks finely granulated and 
set with a few short hairs, very little arched, converging backwards. 
Eyes large, occupying one-third of the length of head. Postocular 
bristles stout, straight, sharply pointed at apex, inserted close behind 
the hind margin of eyes, reaching forward not to the middle of eyes. 
Mouth cone broadly rounded, reaching hardly to the middle of 
prosternum. ' 

Antennae one and two-thirds times as long as head, inserted 
very near the fore margin of head ; between them the fore head scarce- 
ly produced. First joint nearly cylindrical, widest at base, somewhat 
wider than long. Second joint cup-shaped, as wide as the first, 
somewhat longer tlian wide. The following segments clavate, about 



two and a half times as long o,s wide, a little narrower than 2, 
sixth a little shorter a.nd narrow than th% preceding ones. Seventh 
and eighth joint fusiform, the former some what shorter and nar- 
rower than 6 ; the eighth narrower and a little longer than 7, 
distinctly constricted at base, not broadly united with the preceding 
joint. 


• First segment on the inner side before the end with a short, 
stout bristle. The following segments with a crown of short bristles 
before the end. Sense area of second joint placed close before the 
apical margin. All sense cones short, hyaline, somewhat curved. 
Seventh segment in distal half with some short, weak bristles, 
eighth witlx a median longitudinal line of such beginning before the 
middle of this segment and reacliing to its tip. 

Pro thorax two-thirds as long as head, strongly widened 
posteriorly, across fore coaxae not quite twice as wide as long. 
Bristles sboiit, sharply pointed; the posterolateral and posteromarginal 
ones about half as long as prothorax, mediolateral ones a little 
shorter. Anterolateral and anteromarginal bristles not visible. 
Fore coxae rounded, with a stout, pointed bristle, about half as long 
as the posterolateral ones. Fore femora distinctly shorter than head, 
somewhat dilated, twice as long as wide. Fore tarsi without tooth. 

Pterothorax a little wider than prothorax across fore coxae, 
scarcely longer than wide, with I'ounded fore angles, sides of ineso- 
and metathorax veiy slightly arched, neaxdy parallel. Sutures of 
meso-and metasternum much as in Eothrips hyalopferus, but the 
mesosternal triangle more acute, and the metasternal angle divided 
by a backwardly directed, median line. Middle coxae smaller than 
the hind ones, and nearly twice as widely separated from each other. 
Middle and hind legs moderately long and stout ; tarsi not toothed. 

Wings reaching about to the seventh abdominal segment, not 
constricted at the middle, somewhat infumate. Fore pair with three 
sharply pointed bristles at base near the fore margin, the second’ of 
them a little farther from the third than from the first, equal in 
length, about half as long as the wings is broad. Hind margin 
before apex with about 16 duplicated cilia. 

Abdomen about as wide as pterothorax, more than three 
times as long as wide. All bristles dark, very long and stout, sharply 
pointed at apex. Even the first segment with a stout, laterally or 
forwards directed bristle. Those of segments 2. — 4 not quite as 
long as this, those of 5. — 8. longer than their segments themselves. 
Bristles of ninth segnient as long as the tube or a little longer. Tube 
short and stout, about two-thirds of the length of head, with 
straight, distinctly converging sides, at base nob quite half 
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as wide as long and a little more than twice as wide as at 
apex. The longer terminal bristles stout at base, hair-like in 
distal half, nearly as long as the tube; the shorter ones hair-like, 
not quite one-third of the length of the others. 

MeamremenU : — Total length of antennae 0*51 mm. 1. joint 
0-03 ram. long, 0*04 mm. wide; 11. joint 0'05 inrn. long, 0*04 mm. 
wide; III. joint 0'085 mm. long, 0*035 mm. wide; IV. joint O’OB mm. 
long, 0*035 mm. wide; V. joint 0*075 mm. long, 0*035 mrn. wide; 
VI. joint 0*07 mm. long, 0*03 mm. wide; VII joint 0*06 mm. long, 
0*025 mm. wide; VITI. joint 0*065 mm. long, 0*015 mm. wide. Head 
0*30 mm. long, 0.21 mm. wide. Prothorax 0*20 mm. long, 0*36 mm. 
wide (across fore coxae). Fore femora 0*24 mm. long, 0*12 mm. wide ; 
fore tibiae (including tarsi) 0*23 mm. long, 0*06 mm, wide. Pterotho- 
rax 0*41 mm. long, 0 '39 mm. wide. Middle femora 0*19 mm. long, 
0*08 mm. wide; middle tibiae (including tarsi) 0*23 mm long, 0*05 
wide. ‘ Hind femora 0*24 mm. long, 0*08 mm. wide; hind tibiae 
(including tarsi) 0*25 mm. long, 0*06 mm. wide. Length of wings 
(withoxit fringe) 1*15 mm. Abdomen (including tube) 1*3 mm. long, 
0*4 mm. wide. Length of tube 0*21 mm, width at base 0*09 mm. at 
apex 0*04 mm. Total length 2*0 — 2*7 mm, 

Mr. Docters V. Leeuwen collected this interesting species at 
Dalat, Annam (± 1600 m; 23. X. 1920) in leaf -gall on ?? Symploeos 
(No. 71), together with Oynaikofhripff adwtioomis. 

The length and fusiform shape of the last antennal joint is a 
very remarkable and primitive character of primitivus, which 
separates it at once from all similar species (adusticornis, lividi- 
Gomis, simillimus and leeuwenii j, and suggests G. fnscipes ; but the 
latter has the head considerably shorter than primitivus. 

27 . Gynaikothrips leeuwenii karny. 

1914. DOCTERS v. LEEUWEN-REIJNVAAN, Bull. Jard. Bot. 

Buitenzorg (2) XV, p. 46 (without name). 

1914. KARNY and DOCTERS v. LEEUWEN-REIJNVAAN, 
Zeitschr. wiss. Ins. — Biol., X, p, 206 (without name). 
1916. DOCTERS v. LEEUWEN-REIJNVAAN, Bull. Jard. Bot. 
Buitenzorg (2) XXI, p. 37 (without name). 

KARNY, Beitr. mal Thys., VII. — ^Treubia, III, 1. 


1922. 
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Collected by Mr. Dooter.s v. Leeuwen in leaf galls on Pavetta 
indica L. (No. 63), in native forest near Saigon, Cape St. Jacques, 
dated 21. X. 1920, togetlier with Haplothrips inquilinus. One of 
the specimens before me has a small, curved foretarsal tooth, 
but otherwise not differing from the others. 

Further distribution : Java and Celebes (Salcicr). 

28 , Gynaikothrips chavicoe ziivimeriviann. 

1900. ZIMMERMANN, Bull. Inst. Bot. Biiitenzorg, VII, p. 14 

{Memlhrl/ps), 

1909. DOOTERS v. LEEUWEN, Mededeel. Alg. Prcefstat. 

Salatiga (2) 25, p. 1-6 (without name). 

1909. DOOTERS v. LEEUWEN-REIJNVAAN, Mareellia, VIII, 

p. 108 {Mesothrips), 113. 

1910. DOOTERS v. LEEUWEN-REIJNVAAN, Mareellia, IX, p. 

54 (without name). 

1911. KARNY, Ceutralbl.' Bakter., 11. Abt., xxx, p. 659-562, 

1912. KARNY, Mareellia, XI, p. 131. 

1913. KARNY and DOOTERS v. LEEUWEN-REIJNVAAN, 

Bull. Jard. Bot. Buitenzorg, (2) X, p. 11, 17, 24, 108, 109. 

1914. DOOTERS v. LEEUWEN-REIJNVAAN, Bull. Jard. Bot. 

Buitenzorg, (2) XV, p. 36, 47, 48. 

1914-1916. KARNY and DOOTERS v. LEEUWEN-REIJVAAN, 

Zeitschr. wiss. Ins.-Biol., X, p. 205, 206, 290; XI, p. 

325; XII, p. 18. 

1916. DOOTERS v. LEEUWEN-REIJNVAAN, Bull. Jard, Bot. 

Buitenzorg, (2) XXI, p. 17. 

1919. DAMMERMAN, Landbouwdierkunde, p. 154. 

1919. UICHANOO, Philipp. Journ. Sci„ XIV, 5, p. 548; PI. 

XV, fig. 7. - 

Some specimens collected by Mr. Dooters v. Leexjwen in leaf 
galls on Mekisioma malahathricum L. (No. 42) at Klong Ohang, 
Siam, together with many Mesothrips jordmii and one Androthrips 
melastomae, dated 1. X. 1920. 

Fuither distribution; Java, Sumatra, Philippine Islands, 
Celebes. 


r 
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29. Gynaikothrips maximus 7i.s2:). 

Fenihale . — General colour as in G. 'primitivus, but the third 
antennal joint not shaded with grey, 4-6 a little less than in tliat 
species. Wings greyish, especially at base, and darker, along the 
medig^n longitudinal line. 

Head nearly one and one-third times as long as wide, cheeks 
very finely granulated and set with a few very short hairs, con- 
verging backwards and somewhat constricted before the liind margin. 
Eyes large, occupying about one third of the length of head. 
Postocular bristles inserted in the middle of sides of head, sharply 
pointed, somewhat shorter than the eyes, not quite reaching to their 
middle Mouth-cone broadly rounded, reaching about to the middle 
of prosternum. 

Antennae one and five-sixths times as long as head ; fore head 
between them hardly wider than the space between their outer 
margin and the eyes. First joint truncate conical, a little more than 
half as long as wide at base. Second joint nearly cylindrical, con- 
stricted at base, distinctly narrower than the preceding one and 
nearly twice as long as wide. The following ones clavate, about a>s 
wide as the second and one and a half times as long, two and a half 
times as long as wide. Seventh joint fusiform, truncate at apex, 
distinctly narrower than the preceding ones, nearly three times as 
long as wide. Eighth segment conical, broadly jointed with seventh, 
a little more than half as long and wide as this. 

First joint with a short bristle on inner margin. Segments 
2-5^ with a crown of very short, liair-like bristles just before their 
middle and a second of longer and stouter ones before apex. Sixth 
joint in distal half, and seventh and eighth nearly throughout their 
whole length, set with bristles, 

Sense area of second joint circular, very small, placed close 
before the apical margin. Sense cones slender, sharply pointed, 
somewhat curved, cn segment 3 and 4 about as long as the bristles 
of apical crown, not quite half as long as their segments. Sense 
cones of fifth joint reaching to the middle of sixth, sense conse of 
the latter considerably over reaching the middle of seventh segment. 



Prothorax three-fourths as long as head, strongly widened 
backwards, across fore coxae twice as wide as long. Posterolateral 
and postesomarginal bristles stout and sharply pointed, about half 
as long as prothorax. Mediolateral setae inserted in the middle of 
prothoracic sides, stout, sharply pointed and angularly curved at 
apex, about half as long as those of hind angles. Anterolateral 
bristles short and stout, not longer than the mediolateral ones, some- 
what blunt at apex. Coxal bristle straight and stout, half as long as 
the posterolateral ones, rather pointed at apex. Fore legs moderately 
long and slender, their femora somewhat shorter than the head, and 
nearly three times as long as wide. Tarsi not toothed. 

Pterothorax somewhat wider than prothorax across fore coxae, 
a little longer than wide, with rounded fore angles, and arched sides 
of meso- and metathorax. Sutures of mesosternum as in JEJothrips 
laticeps, those of metasternum as in JE, hyalopterus. Middle and 
hind legs long, set with short hairs along both margins and with 
some longer, stouter bristles before the end of tibiae. Tarsi without 
teeth. 

Wings not constricted in the middle, infumate, especially 
along the median line, reaching about to the base of seventh abdomi- 
nal segment. Fore pair at base near the fore margin with three 
long, stout, sharply pointed, equidistant bristles, about as long as the 
wing is broad. Hind margin before the apex with 18 double fringe- 
hairs. 

Abdomen a little wider than pterothorax, four and a half 
times as long as wide. All bristles dark, stout, sharply pointed at 
apex, on segments 2A a little shorter than the segments themselves, 
on 5-8 somewhat longer, on ninth shorter than the tube, Wing- 
retaining spines well developed, distinctly' S-shaped, the posterior 
ones on the fourth segment fully as long as the distance between 
their tips, on the sixth already distinctly shorter. Tube stout, as 
long as the head, three times as long as wide at base; at ape^c half 
as wide as at base. Terminal bristles as in G. primitivus. 

Meamrements of femajs : — Total length of antennae 0.55 mm. 
I joint 0’03 mm. long, 0’05 mm, wide; II. joint 0*06 mm. long, 
0'035 mm. wide; HI, joiut O’095 mm. long, 0’035 mm. wide; IV. 
joint 0*10 mm. long, 0*04 mm. wide ; V. joint 0*09 mm. long, 0*04 mm. 
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wide; VI. joint 0’08 mm. long, 0’035 mm. wide ; VIL joint 0’065 mm. 
long, 0^025 mm. wide; VIII joint 0'035 mm. long, 015 mm. wide. 
Head 0'30 mm. long, 0'24 mm. wide. Protliorax 0'22 mm. long, 
0*45 mm. wide (across fore coxae). Fore femora 0*28 mm. long, 
010 mm. wide; fore tibiae ( including tarsi) 0*30 mm. long 0*06 mm. 

4 wide. Pterothorax 0*60 mm. long, 0*48 mm. wide. Middle femora 
0*27 mm. long 0*07 mm. wide ; middle tibiae (including tarsi) 0*29 mm. 
long, 0*05 mm, wide. Hind femora 0*32 mm. long, 0*09 mm. wide; 
hind tibiae ( including tarsi ) 0’38 mm. long 0*06 mm. wide. Length 
of wings ( without fringe ) 1*35 mm. Abdomen (including tube) 
2*3 mm. long, 0*52 mm. wide. Length of tube 0*30 mm., width at 
base 0*10 mm., at apex 0*05 mm. Total length 2’7-3*6 mm. 

In leaf galls on an undetermined plant (No. 72) collected 
by Mr, Doctebs v. Leeuwen at Dalat Lang Bien, Indochina, +1500 
m. dated 25. X. 1920. 

This new species comes nearest to Q, tristis, convolvens and 
cognatus^ but differs from these at once by its distinctly larger size, 
from tristis moreover by the darker end of antennae, the longer and 
more slender tube and the greater number of duplicated cilia, from 
convolvens by the stouter antennal joints and the different length 
and shape of sense cones, from cognatus by the wings not uniformly 
infumate, but darker along the median line* 

30. Gynaikothripis rectigenis n.sp. 

Female : — General colour brownish black, fore tibiae and all 
tarsi brownish yellow. First antennal joint as dark as body, second 
also as dark at base, but gradually paler towards the apex. The 
following joints uniformly pale lemon yellow, sixth a little darker 
towards the apex, seventh shaded with grey, eighth a little darker, 
brownish grey. Wings coloured as in the preceding species. 

Head nearly one and a half times as wide ; cheeks straight, 
nearly parallel, finely granulated and set with some very short hairs. 
Eyes large, black, occupying somewhat more than one-third of the 
length of head, with rounded hind mangin. Ocelli arranged in a 
rectangular triangle; the anterior one between the insertion of 
antennae directed forwards, the posterior ones touching the inner- 
margin of eyes distinctly before its middle. Postocular bristles short 
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and stout, a little dilated at apex, not reaching to the hind margin 
of eyes ; the distance between their insertion and the margin of eyes 
distinctly more than half the length of eyes. 

Antennae about one and a half times as long as head, insert- 
ed close to the fore margin of eyes. First joint nearly cylindrical, 
distinctly wider than long. Second segment cup-shaped, as wide as 
the first and somewhat longer than wide. The following joints a- 
little narrower, somewhat more than twice as long as wide, about 
equal in length and width, only the fourth one a little longer and 
wider than the others. Third joint distinctly clavate, 4-6 more 
rounded, nearly fusiform, but widest behind the middle. Seventh 
joint fusiform, widest before its middle, distinctly narrower than the 
preceding ones, and twice as long as wide. Eighth segment conical, 
broadly jointed with the seventh, about half as wide as this, and 
nearly three times as long as wide. 

Oliaetotaxy of antennae as in the preceding species ; the 
median, apical bristle line reaching from middle of seventh to apex 
oE eighth joint. Sense area of second segment transversly ovate, 
placed close behind its middle. Sense cones similar to the preceding 
species, those on fifth and sixth joint joint more slender, but not 
distinctly longer than on 3 and 4 ; sense cones of fifth segment not 
reaching to the middle of sixth, those of the latter exactly to middle 
of seventh. 

Front before the base of mouth cone with a pair of short 
bristles. Labrum triangular, sharply pointed, reaching nearly to 
the hind margin of prosternum, and distinctly overreaching the 
rounded labium. Maxillary palpi long and slender, about 
half as long as mouth cone, with a short basal and a 
cylindrical apical joint, about six times as long as wide. Labial 
palpi scarcely half as long as the maxillary ones, reaching from the 
end of labium to tip of labrum. 

Prothorax about two-thirds as long as head, across fore coxae 
nearly twice as wide as long. All bristles dark, stout, somewhat 
dilated at apex. The posterolateral ones nearly half as long as 
prothorax ; posteromarginal bristles of the same length, from the 
middle line twice as far distant as from the outer setae. Antero- 
marginal bristles half as long as those, inserted in the midst between 
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the median line and the fore angles. Anterolateral bristles still 
shortei’, somewhat removed backwards from the fore margin. Medio- 
lateral setae a little longer than the anteromarginal ones, twice as 
far distant from the hind as from the fore angles. 

Prosternnm with a distinct, dotted sculpture, excoi)t on the 
following smooth, strongly chitinixed plates: one narrow rhomboidal, 
longitudinally placed plate near each fore angle, one very small 
triangular plate on each side of mouth cone, a pair of larger, irregu- 
larly trapezoidal plates before the hind margin and a small, 
transversely ovate plate behind them in the middle line. Fore coxae 
broadly rounded, their bristle stout, a little dilated at apex, but not 
quite half as long as the posterolateral ones. Fore femora hardly as 
long as protliorax, full half as wide as long, along the outer margin 
set with some short hairs. Fore tibiae long and stout, tarsi not 
toothed. 

Pterothorax distinctly wider than pro thorax across fore coxae> 
as long as wide, with rounded fore angles, and somewhat arched 
sides. Sutures of meso- and metasternum, and the middle and hind 
legs as in the preceding species. 

Wings reaching to the seventh abdominal segment, not con- 
stricted at the middle, coloured as in Q. maximw ; fore pair with 
three equidistant bristles along the aborbive basal vein, a little 
dilated at apex, and more than half as long as the wing is wide. 
Hind margin with 10-12 duplicated fringe-hairs. 

Abdomen nearly as wid6 as pterothorax, not quite four times 
as long as wide. Bristles stout, dilated at apex, those of the first 
segment reaching nearly to the midst of second. Segments 2-6 with 
the bristles more than half as long as the segments themselves. The 
outer setae of segment 7 and 8 blunt, not distinctly dilated at apex, 
about as long as their segments. Bristles of ninth segment 
sharply pointed, a little shorter than tube. The posterior wing 
retaining spines well developed, distinctly S-shaped ; on segments 4 
and 5 fully as long as the distance between their tips, on 3 some- 
what shorter, on 2 still shorter, about half as long as this distance. 
Tube about three-fourths as long as head, with straight, backwards 
converging sides, at base not quite half as wide as long, and a little 
more than twice as wide as at apex. Terminal bristles hair-like, the 
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longer ones about half as long as the tube, the shorter ones half as 
long as the others. 

Measurements of female : — Total length of antennae 0*45 mm. 
I, joint 0’03 mm. long, 0’04 mm, wide ; II. joint 0*05 mm. long, 0*04 
mm. wide; III. joint 0*07 mm. long, 0*03 mm. wide; IV. joint 0*076 
mm. long, 0*035 mm. wide ; V. joint 0*07 mm. long, 0*03 mm, wide ; 
VI. joint 0*07 mm. long, 0*03 mm. wide ; VII. joint 0*05 mm, long, 
0*025 mm. wide; VIII. joint 0*035 mm. long, 0*013 mm. wide. Head 
0*29 mm. long, 0*20 mm. wide. Prothorax 0*20 mm. long, 0*38 mm. 
wide (across fore coxae). Fore femora 0*19 mm. long, 0*10 mm. 
wide ; fore tibiae (including tarsi) 0*23 mm. long, 0*05 mm. wide. 
Pterothorax 0*43 mm. long and wide. Middle femora 0*20 mm. 
long, 0*06 mm. wide ; middle tibiae (including tarsi) 0*29 mm. long, 
0*04 mm. wide. Hind femora 0*25 mm. long, 0*07 mm. wide ; hind 
tibiae (including tarsi) 0*32 mm. long, 0.04 mm. wide. Length of 
wings (without fringe) 1*05 mm. Abdomen (including tube) 1*5 mm. 
long, 0*41 mm. wide. Length of tube 0*22 mm., width at base 0*09 
mm., at apex 0*04 mm. Total length 2*0-2*4 mm. 

Three specimens collected by Mr. Docters v. Leexjwen 
in leaf galls on Vernonia elaeagnifolia D. 0. (No. 45) at Tachoi, 
Southern Siam, dated 1. X. 1920. 

This species comes nearest to Q. longiceps, but has the sides 
of head more parallel and the antennae much slenderer. The shape 
of head suggests somewhat the Ceylonese (?. watsoni, but this has a 
different coloration of antennae. 

3L Gynaikothrips longiceps kakny. 

1914-1916. KAENY and DOCTERS v. LEEUWEN-REIJN- 
VAAN, Zeitschr, wiss, Ins.-BioL, X. p. 207 ; XL p. 

- 325 ; XII. p. 19. 

1914. DOCTERS v. LEEUWEN-REIJNVAAN, Bull. Jard. Bot. 
^ Buitenzerg (2) XV. p. 48. 

I refer to this species, with some doubt, one specimen from 
Ficus, which should perhaps rather represent a separate new species 
in the vicinity of longiceps convolvens. I am not able to decide 
this from the single, somewhat damaged specimen. 


Collected by Mr. DoOTERS v. Leeuwen in a leaf gallon 
Ficus henjamina L. (No. 48) at Bangkok (3. X, 1923), together 
with GynaiJcothrips uzeli and one A'ndrothrips melastoviae. 
Distribution of (?. longiceps : Java, 

32 . Gynaikothrips adusticornis karny. 

1914^1916, KARNY and DOCTERS v. LEEUWEN^-REIJN- 
VAAN, Zeitschr. wiss, Ins. — Biol, X, p. 206 ; XI, p. 
325 ; XII, p. 21. 

1914. DOCTERS v. LEEUWEN-REIJNVAAN, Bull. Jard. Bot. 
Buitenzorg ( 2 ) XV, p. 30. 

One specimen in a leaf gall on ?? Symplocos ( No. 71 ) toge- 
ther with Gynaikothrips primitivus, collected by Mr. Dogters v. 
Leexjwen at Dalat, Annam ( +.1500 m. ); 23. X. 1920. 

The species was hitherto only recorded from Java. 

33 . Gynaikothrips lividicornis karny, 

1922. KARNY, Beitr. mal. Thys., VII— Treubia, III, 1. 

Collected by Mr. Docters v. Leeuwen in a leaf gall on JfAo- 
damnia trinervia BL ( No, 65 ) at Saigon, Cape St. Jacques, dated 25- 
X. 1920. 

The species was originally described from Celebes ( Kalao 
Foa and Bonerate ). 

34 . Gynaikothrips claripennis karny 

1914-1916. KARNY and DOCTERS v. LEEUWEN-REIJN- 
VAAN, Zeitschr. wiss. Ins. — Biol, X, p. 203; XI, p. 
825-327; XII, p. 84. 

1914. DOCTERS v. LEEUWEN-REIJNVAAN, Bull. Jard. Bot. 
Buitenzorg ( 2 ) XV, p. 51. 

Collected by Mr. Docters v. Leeuwen in leaf galls on an 
undetermined plant ( No. 41 ) at Patalung, Southern Siam ( 30. IX* 
1920,) and on.i^ Salacia (No. 59) near Saigon (native forest Tri Han ; 
19. X. 1920). 


Further distribution : Java. 



) 
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35 , Gynaikothrips uzeli ziiviivieriviann. 

1900. ZIMMERMANN, Bull. Inst. Bot. Buitenzorg, VII, p. 12 
. (Mesothrips) p. 13 (OynaiJwthrips). 

1922. KARNY, Beitr. inal. Tlxys., VII., — Treubia, III, 1, (with 
list of synonymy and literature). 

This common and widely distributed species was collected by 
Mr. Docteks V. Leeuwen in Further India on Ficus reiusa L, at 
Bangkok (9.-X. 1920; No. 50, together with Cfigantothrips elegans 
and Mesothrips jordani on old leaf galls, — No. 51, together 
with one Leptothrips constrictus in young leaf galls); and on 
Ficus henjamina L. at Bangkok (No. 48; 3. X. 1920; together 
with one Oynaikothrips sp. and one Androthrips melastomae) and 
at Saigon (No. 65 ; 17. X, 1920. — No. 78; 28, X. 1920, together with 
Androthrips melastomae, Leptothrips constrictus and Mesothrips- 
jordani,) 

Further distribution: Java Algeria, Canary Islands, Cuba, 
PortojRico, Florida. 

36 , Mesothrips jordani zimmermann. 

1900. ZIMMERMANN, Bull. Inst. Bot. Buitenzorg, VII, p. 16. 

1910. Phloeothrips similia Bagnall, Trans. Nat. Hist. Soc. Nor- 

thumbeii, N. S., Ill, 2, p. 12. 

1911. KARNY, Centralbl. BakterioL, II. Abt., xxx, p. 559 — 662. 

1912. KARNY, Marcellia, XI, p. 148. 

1913. KARNY and DOCTERS v. LEEUWEN-REIJNVAAN. 

Bull. Jard. Bot. Buitenzorg, (2) X, p. 7, 8, 11, 68. 

1916. KARNY and DOCTERS v. LEEUWEN-REIJNVAAN, 
Zeitschr. wiss. Ins. — Biol., XII, p. 130. 

Collected by Mr. DocTEBS v, Leeuwen in leaf galls on Melas- 
toma malahathricum L. (No. 42 ; at Klong Chang, Siam ; 1. X. 1920 ; 
together with Gynaikothrips chavicae and one Androthrips melas- 
tomae), on Ficus retusa L. (No. 50; at Bangkok; 9. X. 1920; 
together with Gigantothrips elegans and Gynaikothrips uzeli), and 
on Ficus henjamina L. (No. 78 ; at Saigon ; 28. X. 1920 ; together 
with Leptothrips constrictus, Androthrips melastomae and Gynai- 
kothrips uzeli). 

Was hitherto known only from Java. 
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37. Mesothrips ustulatus n.sp. 

Female. General colour yellowish brown. Head 

dark brown, gradually somewhat paler backwards. Abdomen 
gradually darker backwards, the last segments brownish black. 
Legs brownish yellow, but the middle and hind tibiae considerably 
darker than the femora. First and second antennal segment greyish 
brown, the latter gradually yellowish towards the apex. The follow- 
ing joints brownish yellow, the fourth a very little, fifth distinctly 
shaded with grey in distal half, sixth segment yellowisli in basal 
third, further greyish brown, seventh and eighth entirely dark grey- 
ish brown. Wings clear, hyaline, a very little yellowish at extreme 
base and indistinctly shaded with grey in distal part along the 
margins. 

Head about one and a half times as long as wide ; cheeks 
converging backwards and distinctly constricted at base, set with 
some very stout bristles. Eyes moderately large, occupying about 
one third of the length of head, with rounded hind margin. Ocelli 
very large, with distinct pigment^cups, nearly touching one another, 
arranged in a rectangular triangle; the posterior ones touching the 
inner margin of eyes about at its midst. Postocular bristles sharply 
pointed, about as long as the eyes, not quite twice as long as the space 
between their insertion and the hind margin of eyes. Dorsal surface 
of head smooth. 

Anteniiaa about one and a half times as long as head, inserted 
very near the fore margin of eyes ; fore head between them some- 
what produced. First segment cylindrical, wider than long. Second 
segment cup-shaped, somewhat narrower than the first, not quite 
twice as long as wide. Third segment clavate, as wide as the first, 
twice as long as wide. The following segments nearly fusiform, but 
widest behind their middle, gradually diminishing in length and 
width. Seventh segment cylindrical, narrowed towards the base, 
half as wide as the third, more than twice as long as wide. Eighth 
joint cylindrical in basal half, bluntly conical at apex, two-thirds as 
long and wide as the preceding one. 

Terminal bristles of antennal joints nearly half as long as the 
segments themselves ; sixth joint set with bristles in the distal half, 
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the following ones nearly throughout their whole length. Median 
bristle line in' the apical third of seventh segment, than interrupted 
at base of eighth, further reaching to apex of the latter. 

Sense area of second segment small, transversely ovate, placed 
distinctly behind the middle. Sense cones about as long as the 
terminal bristles, slender, sharply pointed at apex, that of seventh 
segment a little overreaching the middle of apical joint. 

Mouth cone hroady rounded, not reaching to the middle of 
prosternunn. Maxillary palpi cylindrical, about half as long as the 
mouth cone, with a short basal and a long, cylindrical apical joint. 
Labial palpi a little narrower than the maxillary ones, very short, 
nearly abortive. 

Prothorax about as long as head (in the megalbmerous form) 
or distinctly shorter (in the micromerous form), widened backwards, 
across fore coxae about one and a half times as wide as long. All 
bristles sharply pointed. Those of hind angles not quite half a.s long 
as the prothorax, the posteromarginal ones distinctly longer ; their 
insertion about twice as far distant from the middle of hind margin 
as from the posterolateral bristles. Mediolateral setae only a 
little .shorter than those of hind angles, a little close to these 
than to the anterolateral bristles. These very short, hair-like, hardly 
as long as the distance of their insertion from the fore margin of 
prothorax. Anteromarginal bristles not distinguishable. Proster- 
num indistinctly dotted, without well-defined smooth plates. 

Fore coxae longitudinally ovate, their bristles stout, sharply 
pointed, about half as long as the posterolateral ones. By the shape 
of fore legs there may be distinguished — similarly as in M. pyctes — 
two forms of this species. One has the fore femora one and a half 
times as long as head, and the fore tarsi armed with a sharp tooth- 
lik.e processus, nearly as long as the tibia is wide ; in the other form 
the fore femora are distinctly smaller, not quite as long as head, and 
the fore.-tarsal tooth hardly half as long as the tibial is wide. 

Pterothorax a very little wider than prothorax across fore 
coxae, not quite as long as wide, with rounded fore angles and some- 
what arched sides converging backwards. Middle coxae distinctly 
smaller than the hind ones and about twice as far distant from each 
other. Middle and hind legs stout; with short hairs along their 
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margins and some stouter bristles at the end of tibiae. Tarsi with- 
out teeth. 

Wings reaching about to the seventh abdominal segment, a 
little constricted at their middle; fore pair at base near the fore 
margin with three equidistant, sharply pointed bristles, gradually 
increasing in length, the third about one and a half times as long as 
the wing is wide. Hind margin with about 10 double cilia before 
the apex. 

Abdomen slender, somewhat narrower than pterothorax, not 
quite five times as long as wide. All bristles stout, sharply pointed, 
on segments 2-7 about as lung as the^ segments themselves, on 8 
distinctly shorter. Bristles of ninth segment nearly as long as the 
tube. Wing-retaining spines well developed, slender, distinctly 
S -shaped. The distance between the tips of posterior ones on seg- 
ments 3-6 not fully one and a half times as long as the spines 
themselves; spines on 2 and 7 distinctly shorter. The fore pair on 
each segment only a little shorter, but distinctly thinner than the 
posterior ones. Tube about three-fourths as long as head, with 
straight sides converging backwards, about two and a half times as 
long as wide at base, at apex nearly half as wide as at base. The 
longer terminal bristles stout at base, hair-like at apex, about 
two-thirds as long as tube; the shorter ones hair-like, about one 
third of the length of the others. 

Meamremeuts of megalomerous form ( female, male ) : — 
Total length of antennae 0'52 mm. I joint 0’03 mm. long, 0’045 mm. 
wide ; 11. joint 0’06 mm. long, 0'035 mm. wide ; III. joint 0'09 mm, 
long, O' 045 mm. wide; IV, joint 0'085 mm. long, 0'045 ihm. wide: V. 
joint 0'08 ram. long, 0’037 mm. wide; VI. joint 0'07 mm. long, 0'03 
mm, wide; VII. joint 0'06 mm. long, 0’023 mm. wide; VIII. joint 
0'04 mm. long, 0’013 mm. wide. Head 0'34 mm. long. 0’21 mm. 
wide. Prothorax O' 34 mm. long, 0'48 mm. wide (across fore coxae.) 
Fore femora 0'S2 mm. long, 0'22 mm. wide; fore tibiae (including 
tarsi) 0'28 mm. long, 0'08 mm. wide, Pterothorax 0’46 mm. long, 
0’50 mm. wide. Middle femora 0'22 mm. long, 0'08 mm. wide; 
middle tibiae (including tarsi) 0'25 mm. long, 0'06 mm. wide. Hind 
femora 0'32 mm. long, 0’09 mm. wide; hind tibiae (including tarsi) 

O' 28 mm. long, 0'07 mm. wide. Length of wings (without fringe) 
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1'3 ram. Abdomen (including tube) 1'85 mm. long, 0’4 mm. wide. 
Length of tube 0’27 mm. width at base O’lO mm. at apex 0’G4 mm. 
Total length 2'4'“3T mm. 

Measurements of micromerous form (female, male ): — 
Total length of antennae 0^39 mm. I. joint 0.025 mm. long, 0'035 
mm. wide; II. joint 0.05 mm. long, 0'03 mm. wide; III joint 0’06 
mm. long, 0'035 mm. wide ; IV. joint 0’06 mm. long, 0’035 mm. 
wide ; V. joint 0’06 mm. long, 0’032 mm. wide; VI. joint 0'055 mm. 
long, 0’025 mm. wide ; VII. joint 0'05 mm. long, 0'023 mm. wide ; 
VIIL joint 0'035 imn. long, 0'015 mm. wide. Head 0'27 mm. long, 
0’18 mm. wide. Prothorax 0’20 mm. long, 0'32 mm. wide (across 
fore coxae ). Fore femora 0’25 mm. long, 0T2 mm. wide; fore tibiae 
( including tarsi ) OT 8 mm. long, 0*06 mm. wide. Pterothorax 0*30 
mm. long, 0*34 mm. wide. Middle femora 0T5 mm. long, 0’06 mm. 
wide; middle tibiae (including tarsi) 0*15 mm. long, C’04 mm, 
wide. Hind femora 0*23 mm. long, 0*07 mm. wide; hind tibiae 
(including tarsi) 0*30 mm. long, 0*05 mm. wide. Length of wings 
( without fringe ) 1. mm. Abdomen (including tube ) 1*3 mm. long, 
0*27 mm. wide. Length of tube 0*19 mm., width at base 0*07 mm,, 
at apex 0*035 mm. Total length 2*1 — 2*6mm. 

This species was found by Mr. Doctebs v. Leeuweist in leaf 
galls on Memecylon sp. (No. 64), ^t Saigon, Cape St. Jacques, 
dated 21. X. 1920. 

Mesothrips ustulaius is very similar io jordani in its whole 
appearance, but directly distinguished by its very characteristic colour, 
especially of antennae. Even in entirely black specimens Qijovdani 
the apical joints of antennae are^ always considerably paler than in 
ustulatus. 

38. Mesothrips vitripennis n. s.p. 

General colour dark brown. Fore tibiae and all tarsi brow- 
nish yellow. 

Antennae coloured as in the preceding species. Wings clear, hyaline, 
pale yellow only at extreme base. 

Head one and one-third times as long as wide ; cheeks arched, 
converging backwards, constricted at base, set with a few very short 
spines. Eyes, ocelli and postocular bristles similar to those of the 
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preceding species, but the hind margin of eyes nearly truncate, and the 
bristles inserted close behind it. Mouth-cone rounded at apex, 
reaching about to the middle of prosternum. Palpi as in ustulatus. 

Antennae about one and two-thirds times as Jong as head, 
inserted close to the fore margin of eyes, fore head between them a 
little produced. Shape and chaetotaxy of joints much as in udulatns ; 
but the third and fourth joint equal in length and widtli, and the 
sixth as wide as the fifth ; sense cones somewhat smaller than in the 
preceding species. 

Prothorax nearly as long as head, across fore coaxae not quite 
twice as wide as long. All bristles stout, pointed at apex. The 
posterolateral ones hardly half as long as protliorax, posteromarginal 
setae a little shorter. Anterolarteral bristles a little more than half 
as long as these of hind angles, mediolateral one of the same length, 
inserted in the middle between the antero- and posterolateral setae. 
Anteromarginal bristles only a little shorter and weaker than those 
of the fore angles, as far distant from them as from the middle line. 
Prosternura as in Eofhrips laticeps. 

Fore coxal bristle about two-thirds as long as the poster- 
olateral ones, stout, sharply pointed at apex. Behind them a few 
very short bristles. Fore femora a little longer than head, about 
half as wide as long. Fore tarsus with a long, somewhat curved^ 
sharply pointed tooth. 

Pterothorax a little narrower than prothorax across fore 
coxae, as long as wide, with somewhat protruding fore angles and 
arched sides converging backwards. Sutures of meso- and met- 
asternum similar to those of Eothrips latieeps^ but the median, 
forwardly-directed suture-angle on both segments acute, Middle 
and hind legs as in udulatus. 

Wings reaching about to the sixth abdominal segment, similar 
to those of the preceding species, but the third basal bristle hardly 
as long as the wing is wide, more distant from the second than this 
from the first. Hind margin with 8-12 duplicated fringe-haira 

Abdomen as in mtulatus, but the bristles of ninth segment 
and tube a little shorter. Wing-retaining spines as in the preceding 
species, but both pairs still more curved, especiaHy before the apex. 
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Tube as in udulatui^, but only a little more than twice as long as 
wide at base. 

Mea.nvrements : — Total length of antennae 0*43 mm. I joint 
0*025 mm. long, 0*04 mm. wide ; IL joint 0’05 mm. long, 0*035 mm. 
wide ; III joint 0*08 mm. long, 0*04 mm. wide ; IV. joint 0*08 mm. 
long, 0*04 mm. wide ; V. joint 0*065 mm. long, 0*03 mm. wide ; VI. 
joint 0.055 mm. long, 0*03 mm. wide; VII joint 0*05 mm. long, 
0*025 mm. wide; VIIL joint 0.03 mm. long, 0*01 mm. wide. Head 
0*26 mm. long, 0*20 mm. wide. Prothorax 0*24 mm. long 0*42 mm. 
wide (across fore coxae). Fore femora 0*29 mm. long, 0*14 mm. wide ; 
fore tibiae (including tarsi) 0*30 mm. long, 0*05 mm. wide. Pte- 
rothorax 0*40 mm. long and wide. Middle femora 0*26 mm. long, 
0"07 mm. wide ; middle tibiae (including tarsi) 0*26 mm. long, 0*05 
mm, wide. Hind femora 0*29 mm. long, 0*08 mm. wide ; hind tibiae 
(including tarsi) 0*35 mm. long,. 0*06 mm. wide. Length of wings 
(without fringe) 0*9 mm. Abdomen (including tube) 1*7 mm, long, 
0*34 mm. wide. Length of tube 0*20 mm., width at best 0*09 mm., 
at apex 0*04 mm. Total length 2*l-2*7 mm. 

Collected by Mr. Docters v. Leeuwen in leaf galls on 
/ Aporosa (No. 67), together with Eothrips laticeps, at Saigon 
(native forest Tri Han),.±100 mm, dated 19. X. 1920. 

Comes in my species key (Zeitschr. wiss. Ins. -Biol., XII, p. 
138-131 ; 1916) nearest to pyotes, hut differs by its somewhat smaller 
size and its clear wings. Diverging from the preceding species by 
the uniform colour of body, shorter head and especially the chsetotaxy 
of prothorax, from australice Hood hy the clear wings and from 
alktaudi Vtjillet (Madagascar) by the arched cheeks, the smaller 
number of double cilia and the much shorter tube. 

SiLhfamily Macrothnpmae Karny. 

39 , Dinotbrips sumatrensis bagnall. 

1908. BAGNALL, Trans. Nat. Hist. Soc, Northumber 1 .,. N. 
&, III, 1, p. 11, 

1922. EARNY. Beitr. mal Thys., VI Treubia, IH, 1 (with 
list of literature ). 

One male of this common and widely distributed, barkdn- 
habiting species collected hy Mr. Doctebs v. Leeuwen in a railway- 
car near Banksut^ Siam (No. 47 )i dated 2. X. 19*20. 


Further distribution. Benghalis, Ceylon, Tonkin, Sebroang, 
Burma, Penang, Singapore, Sumatra, Mentawei, Nias, Engano, Java, 
Borneo, Sarawak, Philippine Islands, Buru, New Guinea. 

Family Idolothripidae BAGNALL. 

40 . Gigantothrips elegans zimmermann. 

1900. ZIMMERMANN, Ball. Inst. Bot. Buitenzorg, VII, p. 18. 

1908.' Pafiurothrips graoilis Baqnall, Trans. Nat. Hist. Soc. 

Northumberl., N. S., Ill, 1, p. 28. 

1910. Panwothrips gracilis Bagnall, Trans, Nat Hist. Soc. 

Northumberl., N. S., Ill, 2; p. 3. 

1911. HOOTERS V. LEEUWEN-REIJNVAAN, Marcellia, X. p. 

75 (without name). 

1911. KARNY, Centralbl. BakterioL, II. Abt., XXX, p. 559-562. 

1912. KARNY, Marcellia. XI, p. 158. 

1913. KARNY aitd HOOTERS v. LEEUWEN-REIJNVAAN, 

Bull. Jard. Bot. Buitenzorg, (2) K, p. 4, 8, 117. 

1916. KARNY and HOOTERS v. LEEUWEN-REIJNVAAN, 

Zeitschr. wiss. Ins. — Biol.,, XII, p. 189. 

1916. BAGNALL, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist.,. (8) XVII, p. 403 

Qiganitothrips elegans and Q, gracilis. 

1919. UIOHANOO, Philipp. Joum. Sci., XIV, 5, p. 647; pi. 

XIV, fig. 3. 

I have united here Zimmermann’s elegans and Baqnall’s 
gracilis. The latter was described in 1908 from three specimens 
from Siam, when Bagnall was not yet acquainted with ZiMMEBMANN’s 

paper. This author said then: “Tube twice as long as the 

head”. In 1910 he recorded the same species (^‘gracilis") from Java 

with the remark : “ The head is more than one-half the 

length of the tube. ” Evidently Bagnall supposed the length of tube 
to be not absolutely constant. But in 1916, when he also received 
material of ZiMMEBMANN’s elegans, he used the length of tube as 

specific character: “ the tube in gracilis about as long as the 

abdominal segments 7-8' (should be 9) “ together, and in elegans 
about 0,75 the length of these segments.” But this character is 
somewhat variable, and in the material before me there are speci- 
mens with a tube one and a half times as long as head, others with 
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it twice as long, and all possible intermediate forms between these. 
The comparison of tube length with the length of the preceding seg- 
ments, as nsed by Bagnall, is further not useful, because then the 
relative length is dependent not only on the length of tube, but also 
on the more or less contracted state of abdomen. ' Bagnall further 
makes gracilis larger than elegans. This is not really so : Bagnall 
(1908) gave for gracilis the length 5*2-6*0 mm. ; for clcgans, 
ZiMMERMANN gives 5’5-5*6 mm. It was not to be expected that two 
so slightly diverging forms, in the same galls on the same plant 
Waringin tree”) and from the same localities (Ja^va), should belong 
to two different species. 

Collected by Mr. Docters v. Leettwent on old leaf galls on 
Ficus return L. (No. 50 ) at Bangkok (9. X. 1920), together with 
Gynaikothrips uzeli and one Mesothrips jordani. 

Hitherto known fiom Java, Philippine Islands and Siam. 

Family Hystricothripidae KARNY. 

41 . Leeuwenia aculeatrix karny- 

1922. KARNY, Beitr. mal. Thys., YIIL— Treubia, III, 1. 

In leaf galls on Eugenia sp. ( No. 77 ), collected by Mr. 
Docters v. Leetjwen at Saigon (28. X. 1920), together with Gynai- 
kothrips daetymon. The extraordinary long spines along the whole 
tube distinguish it easily from the other Leeuwenia’s. 




A Former President. 

It is with the greatest regret that we have to record tlie death 
of Dr. Oscar Frankfurter, Ph. D., who for many years was the Pre- 
sident of the Siam Society. He was elected in January 1906, 
and most worthily held that office for a longer period than any 
other of our Presidents. He died in Hamburg on the 1st October 
this year after a short illness, in the 71st year of his 
age, Dr. Frankfurter was born in Hamburg on the 23rd February, 
1862, and was educated at the IJnivervsities of Gottingen and Berlin 
and took the degree of Ph. D. He then studied Eastern Languages 
at Oxford, and joined the Siamese government service in 1884 He 
was employed in various posts, including those of Chief Secretary in 
the General Adviser’s Office, and Adviser in the Foreign Office, until 
the year 1905, when he received the appointment of Chief Librarian 
of the National Library, Bangkok, which post he occupied until the 
declaration of war by Siam in 1917. 

Dr. Frankfurter was a sound scholar, and one of the kindliest 
of men : he was one of the most valued and regular contributors to 
the Journal of the Society, and held the respect of all who knew 
him. His favorite motto was the saying attributed to Heraclitus, 
‘pojntiJb rhei kai ovden vienei, but his memory will remain deep in 
the hearts of those to whom he was guide, philosopher and friend. 

On hearing of his death the Council of the Society addressed 
the following letter of condolence to his widow : — 

The Siam Society, 
Bangkok, 

December 15th^ 192^. 

Dear Mrs. Frankfurter, 

The Siam Society has learned with deep sorrow of the death- 
of Doctor Frankfurter and, at the unanimous request of the Council 
and Members, I write to offer you our heartfelt condolences in your 
sad affliction. 

The Doctor will always live in the memory of the Society as 
the most enthusiastic of its original founders and as the foremost 
of the small and devoted band by whom the Society was kept in 
being during a time when its existence was threatened. 
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Those of us who enjoyed the privilege of association with 
your husband through the long period of his presidentship of the 
Society, deplore his death as that of an old and valued friend, and, 
remembering his many endearing qualities, can sympathise with 
you in your bereavement. 

We trust that the knowledge of the resj)cct and osteom in 
which the Doctor was held by us all, may bring you some small 
degree of comfort at tins time of your great solTow^ 

Believe me. Dear Mrs. Frankfurter, 
Yours very truly, 

W. A. GrAham, 

Fresident, 

The Siam Society. 

Dr. Frankfurtur’s contributions to the Journal of this Society 
include the following articles 

Vol. I, (1906), — The Aims of the Society. 

— King Moiigkut. 

Vol/ II., Part 1, (1906). — Note on a supposed Dutch Transla- 
tion of a Siamese State Paper in 1688. 

— In memoriam Geheiirirat Bastian. 

Vol. III., Part 2, (1907). — Some suggestions for Romanizing 
Siamese. 

— Secret Writing in Siamese. 

Vol. IV., Part 1, (1907).— Siamese Missions to Ceylon in tlie 
18th Century. 

— ^The Romanizing of Siamese. 

Vol. V., Part 4, (1909). — ^'“Siam in 1688,’' translation of an 
early narrative, with introduction and notes. 

Vol. VL, Part 3, (1909). — ^Translation of “Events in Ayud- 
dliya, 686-966,” a manuscript presented to 
the National Library by Hluang Prasdt 
Aksornit, with introductory note on the 
indigenous sources of Siamese history. 
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— Some Remarks on Kaempfer’s Description of 
Siam 1690. 

Vol. VIL, Part 2, (1911). — The Late King Ohnlalongkorn. 

Vol. VIIL, Part 8, (1912). — The Mission of Six" James Brooke 
' to Siam. 

Vol. X., Part 2, (1913). — The Attitudes of the Bnddlia, illus- 
trated. 

Vol. XI., Part 1, (1914),— Unofficial Mission of John Morgan. 

Vol. XI., Part 2, (1915). — The Story of the Records of Siam- 
ese Plistory, Translation of H. R. H. Prince 
Dami’ong’s Preface to the History. 

His other publications comprised the following : — 

Handbook of Pali, being an elementary grammar, a chresto- 
mathy and a glossary. — London and Edinburgh, 1883. 

Ein siamesischer Eiilenspiegel : die Exdebnisse des Sri Tha- 
nonxai. — T’oung-Pao, July 1894, pp. 234-259. 

Die hose Sieben. — T’oung-Pao, December 1894, pp. 393-397, 

Translation into English of a sermon preached by Soindet 
Phra Vanarat on April 19, 1895, on the occasion of the 
demise of H. R. H. Prince Chow Fa Maha Vahirunhis. 

Traiime und ihre Bedeutung nach einem siamesischen Traum- 
buch — Internat. Archiv fur Ethnographie, VIII, 1895, 
pp. 150-153. 

Die Emancipation der Sklaven in Siam. — Festschrift ftir 
Adolf Bastian zu seinem 70. Geburtstage, Berlin, 1896, 
pp. 575^582. 

Siam. — Jahrbuch des internat. Vereinigung fur vergleichende 
Rechtwissenschaft,.III, 1896, pp. S24-828. 

Die rechtlichen und wirtschaftlichen Verhaltnisse in Siam. — 
Berlin, 1896. 

Die siamesische Palastsprache. — Guruptijakaumudi, Festgabe 
Albrecht Weber, Leipzig, 1896, pp. 95-96. 

Elements of Siamese Grammar. — Bangkok and Leipzig, 1900. 
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Siam. — ^The East o£ Asia magazine, 1902, pt. 2, pp. 115-121. 

Chapters V. (Siam from an historical standpoint), VI (Langixage 
of Siam), VII. (Religion of Siam), in A. Cecil Carter’s 
Tlie Kingdom of Siam, New York, London, 1904, 

A proposed change in the Siamese era Oluilasakaraj 1,000 
(A.D. 1638), — T’oung-Pao, Marcli 1907, pp. 99-104. 

Chapters on Buddhism (pp. 207-214), and on the National 
Library (pp. 248-251) in Twentieth Century Impres- 
sions of Siam 1908, 
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The 60th Aniversary of the Birth of H. R. H. 

Prince Damrong Rajanubhab, Vice Patron 
of the Siam Society. 

The official celebration of the completion of the “ Great Cycle 
of 60 years in the life of our highly respected Vice-Patron, H* B, H. 
Prince Damrong Eajanubhab, took place on November 13th, 1922 
and tlie three succeeding days at His Royal Highness’ residence 
Varadis Palace, Bangkok. The Siam Society took the opportunity of 
presenting His Royal Highness with an address of congratulation 
on the happy occasion, and also in grateful recognition of the 
continual interest which H. R. H. has shown in the Society ever 
since he become its Vice-Patron — which is since its foundation 
eighteen years ago. 

All the members of the Council then in Bangkok and about 
fifty of the members, were received by H, R. H, on Wednesday 
November 15th, at the Varadis Palace, at 3.45 p.m. when Mr. W. A. 
Graham, the President, made the presentation and read the address, 
which was as follows : — 

“To His Royal Highness Prince Damrong Rajanubhab. 

May it please Your Royal Highness, 

Op this happy occasion when the celebration of the sixtieth 
anniversary of the Birthday of Your Royal Highness is taking place, 
the Members of the Siam Society have great pleasure in approaching 
Your Royal Highness with this address, and in joining their earnest 
and most sincere congratulations to those which are now being 
offered to Your Royal Highness by your innumerable friends and 
admirers. 

" The Members of the Siam Society have long recognised the 
fact that YoUr Royal Highness has been one of the principal main- 
stays of the Society ever since, at the time of its foundation, you 
were pleased to honour it by becoming its Vice-Patron ; and the 
Society rejoices in this opportunity to give expression to the feelings 
of gratitude and esteem by which it is actuated towards you. 
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As the kindly Adviser and friend of the Society, as a con- 
stant contributor to the Journal and as the guide of others who have 
been freely encouraged to draw upon the inexhaustible reservoir of 
your knowledge in the course of their studies, Your Eoyal Highness 
has conferred benefits upon the Society, the importance of which it is 
impossible to magnify. 

“ The Society is proud of its long association witlx one, who, as 
the historian of his father-land is strengthening the real foundation 
of that true patriotism* now daily growing amongst the people, and 
the Society trusts that the ties of this association may continue, and 
be drawn ever closer in the long and felicitous years of health, 
happiness and work that the Society fervently prays may lie before 
Your Royal Highness.” 

In his reply, the Prince said that he did not feel worthy of 
such an honour, but that he had to yield to the majority which 
seemed to be of a different opinion. The beautiful address, he 
assured them, would always he kept by himself and his descendants as 
a precious souvenir. He added that his interest in the Siam Society 
was due to three reasons : — In the first place the Society had since 
its foundation received the patronage of both the late King and His 
present Majesty, Secondly, his interest in historical research made 
him in sympathy with the aims of the Society, and tlxirdly he felt 
that all members of the Society were true friends of Siam. 

In conclusion he wished all prosperity to the Society and 
expressed the hope that more Siamese would become interested in 
its work. 

The address — of which two photographs are shown herewith 
— was designed and executed by the Arts and Crafts School The 
case containing it is a stiff card-board portfolio covered in maroon- 
coloured leather. The front of the case is covered with a beautiful 
design in silver — the border and field being of pierced silver of a 
— foliated pattern interspersed with allegorical figures in repouss6. 
The centre contains two conventional 'Hevedas ” upholding a lotus 
fiower bearing H. E. H.'s monogram with a label underneath bearing 
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the B. B. dates 2405-2465. Lowei' down appears the head of a dog 
denoting the year of H. R. H.’s birth. This is supported on the right 
by the badge of the Ministry of the Interior and on the left by that 
of the Royal Library. At the bottom is another label with the 
words, in Siamese, Presented by the Siam Society.” The whole 
design in burnished silver on the rich red background of leather is 
highly effective, and is a remarkable specimen of the skilled crafts- 
manship of the Arts and Crafts School. 

The address itself is engi’ossed upon hand made Siamese 
paper (Icradat khoi) and printed in old English characters- — the title 
and capitals being illamiuated by hand. Bordering the address is a 
beautiful ornamental design in gold, containing seven miniature 
paintings of ancient tetnples in various parts of the country associat- 
ed with His Royal Highness’s travels and researches. 

The signatures of the Princes and high Government oflBcials 
connected with the Society and those of the Council, appear below 
the address, and the following two pages contain the names of more 
than one hundred other members of the Society. 





